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Dedicated to my parents 


“Lord, show mercy to them as they did in 
looking after me when I was small.” 
(Strat al-Isra 17:24) 





Transliteration Key 


ihe transliteration convention used throughout this book represents 


the Arabic script as follows: 


il ada » d we d 43 k 

~ b 3 dh + ¢ J 

cot 2k & Zz e m 

= th jez A oor 
Ga) oe CS gh oh 
ch — sh ad’ £ » w,a,u 
c kh Ss 3s q 6 Y,1,b 


The definite article is rendered as al- before ‘moon’ letters, thus al- 
gamar remains al-qamar, and it is assimilated to the following letter 
if it is a ‘sun’ letter, thus al-shams is rendered ash-shams. The ta’ al- 


marbitah is represented by a final h. 
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This is a timely work. With black people in the US beginning finally 
to emerge from the centuries of degrading slavery and the false start 
of the Civil Rights movement, and with Africa itself increasingly 
looking to be the continent of the future for Islam, nothing written 
in this area is without politics. Thus, it has been vital for orientalists, 
themselves often faithful servants of powerful oligarchic elements 
in world finance and corporatism, to back-project modern racism 
and the horrific history of Judaeo-Christian slavery into Islam. But 
make no mistake about it, this is entirely a political issue, or rather 
we should say an economic one, since today academia serves politics 
which in turn serves economics. 

One should not, in defending against this attack, resort to a rose- 
tinted and romantic view of the history of the Muslims for, unsurpris- 
ingly, Muslims have had their tyrants, murderers, adulterers, drunks 
and thieves just as have others. And Muslim culture itself has suf- 
fered tremendous low-points in its cyclical history, a history which 
comprises an initial exuberant bursting forth, a high point with its 
cultural achievements, gradual decline into decadence, followed by 
renewal, a cycle best exemplified by Madinah al-Munawwarah itself 
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and often but not exclusively illustrated by the Islam of the West and 
Afnca in particular, of which this book has splendid examples. 

The reader needs no other discrimination while reading this book 
than the one the author strives to make clear throughout: the din of 
islam is not only free of racism but is utterly opposed to it as the most 
aberrant form of jahiliyyah (ignorance). This is clear in the Qur’an, the 
Sunnah and in the extensive hadith literature. 

Where the book is utterly fascinating is in its vignettes of whole 
Afncan civilisations and ‘empires’, one uses that term advisedly, that 
rose and sank, and the fierce resistance mounted against colonialism 
and its imperial projects, and also of the luminous scholars from 

an often forgotten tradition that sustained that history. This is a 
revelation of a kind for those who think of Islamic history exclusively 
interms of the great Arab ‘empires’ of the Middle East and their long 
decline into decadence and finally extinction. Perhaps few things are 
more damaging for Muslims’ sense of identity today than this spurious 
identification of Islamic history with that of the Arabs, who are after 
all, only a small percentage of the Muslims, neglecting in the process 
the sultanates of the Far East such as in Nusantara (Indonesia and 
Malaysia), the Mughals of the Indian Sub-Continent, the numerous 
Turkic Stans that were absorbed into the USSR, the glorious Osmanlli 
dawlah, and the huge and inadequately explored history of Islamic 
Africa. The book’s extensive bibliography contains enough pointers 
for the reader to pursue that line of enquiry. 

Just as the constituency of modern Muslim societies is clear 
evidence of the absence of racialism and colourism from Muslim 
hearts at their best, it contains then a sign for the future. Globalisation 
increasingly mixes peoples up all over the earth and once-subject 
peoples, impoverished and often made refugees by it, flee to the 
West. The West's own subject peoples, its indigenous peoples, are 
also bewildered by the modern age, misled by the media servants of 
high oligarchic finance. They allow their rage to be deflected from 
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the usurious monetary order of the age onto the flood of the bereft 
from the once-Third World. It is only Islam that offers a multi-racial 
brotherhood for the people of the future from both disadvantaged 
groups. Indeed, it is only Islam that has successfully allowed peoples 
of different races and religions to live together, as in Andalus and 
the Osmanli dawlah. When the Muslims themselves wake up from 
their slumbers and emerge from the ghettoes, both physical and 
intellectual, that they have foolishly allowed themselves to inhabit, 
they will have to take their place as generous hosts of humanity in an 
increasingly alien and predatory age. In having given us resources for 
that, the author has done us a tremendous service. 


Abdassamad Clarke 


SS 








Introduction 





feraise be to Allah Who has honoured the human being and preferred 
the people of taqwa and faith from among them. He made the human 
heart the area of His concern, not the colours of our skin. He looks at 
the purity of our intentions and not at our guises or forms. I beseech 
Him to send His blessings and peace upon the best of creation, the 
master of the whites and blacks, the leader of the Arabs and non-Arabs, 
the Chosen One, the Beloved Messenger, the Seal of the Prophets, 
Muhammad the son of ‘Abdullah *. 

The message of Islam is the affirmation of the one truth that has 
always been and will never cease to be - there is no god but Allah. The 
Arab Prophet of Islam was sent to the whole of humanity. In his final 
address during the Farewell Hajj he proclaimed, ‘“‘O people! Your Lord 
is one. Your forefather is one. Truly, there is no superiority for an 
Arab over anon-Arab, nor is there any superiority for a non-Arab over 
an Arab, there is no superiority for a black person over a red' person 
nor a red person over a black person, except by taqwa (righteousness). 


See chapter two for an explanation of the colour red, which is often interpreted to 


refer to whites - Ed. 
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Opevyle! Rear witness! Have | conveyed [the message]?” They replied they were a depressed and downtrodden group and because they 
stheafirmative. Then the Prophet % said, “Then let the one who is were excluded, sometimes roughly, sometimes gently, from entering 
present tadav inform the one who is not here.” the social fabric of the tribe. Thus they lived on the edge of society as 
Unfortunately, after the death of the Prophet #%, some of the a poor and depressed group.”’ On the other hand, Bernard Lewis in his 
Muslims began to deviate from Islam's teachings of racial equality. study of race-relations in Arabia argues the opposite. He cites reports 
Among ather signs of decadence, Arab ethnocentrism and colour indicating that blacks (particularly Abyssinians) were regarded with 
premade towards blacks sometimes crept into Muslim thinking and respect as people with a level of civilisation substantially higher than 
Merature as Islam spread across the known world. However, there that of the Arabs themselves.‘ The Arabs, like every ancient people 
emerged many Muslim writers who attempted to restore the purity of known to human history, harboured prejudices and hostilities against 
the Islamic faith by producing valuable works citing the virtues and those whom they regarded as ‘other’. However, despite the apparent 
aduevements of black Africans, Written by a British-born Muslim of traces of colour prejudice within pre-Islamic Arabian society, the early 
Afican descent, Illuminating the Darkness is about blacks and North Arabs were not racist as racism is understood today. Rather they were 
Ancans in islam. Part | of the book explores the concept of race, tribalistic and viewed tribal affiliation as of the utmost importance, 
tadnes' slavery, interracial marriage and racism in Islam. Part I] of not a person’s race or ethnic background. 
the book consists of a compilation of short biographies of noble black The advent of Islam in the seventh century of the Christian Era (CE) 
and North African Muslims in Islamic history. created a new situation in race relations in the world. Islam, for the 
first time, gave birth to a truly universal civilisation, extending from 
Perception of Blacks Southern Europe to Central Africa, from the Atlantic Ocean to India. 
The Arabs’ view of blacks in pre-Islamic Arabia is difficult to assess as Establishing an egalitarian society based on human brotherhood and 
theres evidence indicating both colour prejudice and racial harmony. faithinthe One God, Islam was a source of liberation. Iman (faith) became 
Blacks in Arabian history form the subject of a fascinating book by the central focus of loyalty and affiliation in the new monotheistic 
Abduh Badawi entitled Ash-shu‘ard as-sid wa-khasa'isuhum fi ash-shi'r community; “Indeed the believers are brothers’ Allah proclaimed in 
d- Arabi The Black Poets and their Characteristics in Arabic Poetry’]. He the Qur'an. The Prophet 4 called upon the Muslims to be united, 


regardless of their ethnicity, lineage or social status: “Every Muslim is 


tes several passages of poetry and ‘historical narratives suggesting a 
a brother to a fellow Muslim, neither wronging him nor surrendering 


strongfeelingofantagonism towards and discrimination against blacks 
in pre-slamic Arabia. Badawi wrote, “There was a sharp sensitivity 
over colour among the black poets before Islam. This was because 





ro 


Badawi, 1973, pp. 223-224. 
In the sixth century, Abyssinians were active in Arabia as allies of the Byzantines 
in the great struggle for power and influence between the Christian Roman Empire 
onthe one hand and the Persian Empire on the other. Many Abyssinians remained 


tytn Su'abc'inn 4289, No, 5137, and from one of those who heard it by in Arabia, mostly as slaves, after the Abyssinian king, Abrahah's, unsuccessful 


imac afi and Ab Nu‘aym in Hilyatal-awliy’3:100, No. 5652. Az-Zuhayli, 2005, attempt to ee Makkah in the sixth century. Lewis, 1990, p. 25. 
vol. 13.p. 991. Surat al-Hujurat 49:10. 


o 


~ The address, which s from the khutbah (sermon) during the Farewell Hajj, is widely 
reported throughout the hadith literature. These words are reported from Jabir by 


n 
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hmtosomeone else to be wronged. And if anyone helps his brother in 
ovat Allah will help hin in his own need.”* Although hadith literature 
sagests the continuation of prejudice towards blacks amongst some 
< the Arabs during the time of the Prophet #, he 4 attempted to 
eralnate this by severely reprimanding anyone showing any signs 
xt chauminishc sentiments. The Prophet % would say, “People should 
ceae lusting about their dead ancestors - they are merely fuel for 
thefire- or they will be of less value with Allah than the beetle which 
moves dung with its nose. Allah has removed from you the pride of 


a conflict on the basis of tribal allegiance, the Messenger of Allah 
said, “Leave it, for it is rotten!""' The Prophet 4% knew that the social 
ill of tribalism and racism (‘asabiyyah) would unfortunately remain 
within some segments of the Muslim community, for he said, ‘There 
are four things from the time of ignorance which my community will 
never give up: boasting about their forefathers’ deeds and qualities, 
casting aspersions on lineage, seeking to be given rain by means of 
the stars and bewailing the dead.”"* Some of the most prominent 
figures from the followers of the Prophet # were of African descent, 


ifvayuh (the pre-Islamic period) and its boasting of ancestors. One such as his confidant and mu’adhdhin, Bilal ibn Rabah . The Qur'an, 
x either a believer with taqwa or a wretched wrongdoer. All human the speech of Allah, prohibits the faithful from mocking an individual 
begs are the children of Adam and Adam was created from dust.” on any basis whatsoever, particularly something as arbitrary as skin 
Qn another occasion, the Messenger of Allah % said, “He is not one colour, since “the one being ridiculed may be better than the ridiculer.’” 
a us who calls for ‘asabiyyah’ (tribalism and racism), he is not one Indeed, the Qur'an acknowledges and speaks about the various colours 
of us who fights for ‘asabtyyah and he is not one of us who dies for of mankind, and that they are great signs of the Omnipotent Creator: 
cyah™ At-Tabrizi relates in Mishkat al-Masabih that Prophet # “Among His Signs is the creation of the heavens and the earth and the variety 
sit “fanyone proudly asserts his descent in the manner of the people of your languages and colours. There are certainly Signs in that for every 
of ignorance (dhiliyyah) tell him to bite his father’s penis, and don’t use being.’ Racial equality and tolerance in the early Muslim community 
zephenism!”" Referring to people calling others to support them in lasted from the prophetic era through the epoch of the Rightly Guided 
Caliphs"’ in 661CE. 
Didi their was ach waT-adob, bab tahrim az-2ulm, No.2580, and Al-Bukhi&ri Towards the end of the seventh century, as the Arab Muslims went 
icc nail bb iyaimu’-musti al-muslim wa a yuslimuhu, No. 2310. forth from the Arabian Peninsula to conquer half of the known world, 
"AT fThag wa Bani Hanh, No. 4048, and Abi Dawud, bab fi't-tafakhur asense of Arab superiority began to develop amongst some of the Arab 
hikchsir, Ko. 5116. The wording is that of At-Tirmidhi. 
* “Aubnyysh is defined by the Messenger of Allah %, in a hadith narrated by Al- Muslims."* Under the Umayyad dynasty, many of the Arabs tended to 


beyhagimn As Sunan from Wathilah, as, °...that you aid your people in wrongdoing.” 
. | a Pec cone eee ae Muslim, kitab al-birr wa's-silah wa Tadab, bab nasr al-akh zaliman aw mazliman, No. 
kates than calling to the forbidden ‘asabiyyah in which people support their race 2584, and Al-Bukhari, kat al-manaqib, bab dhikr Qahtan, No. 3330. _ —~ 
a tbe or rabon in wrongdoing, Ibn Khaldiin identifies how the natural forces Muslim, kitdb al-jan@’iz, bab at-tashdid fi an-niyahah, No. 934; see also At-Tirmidhi 
ot Lande operate, and moreover, how they work along with the dynamics of the and Ahmad. hs 
51m creating Muslim polities, which he illustrates copiously with examples from a al-Hujurat ii 
tastony - fd Surat ar-Rum 30:22. 

Abi Dawid, latdb a-adab, babfil- asabiyyah, No. $121. Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman and ‘Ali & 

© NTaoaiin Mishka Masdbh, tb a-rigdg, bab al-mufflkharah, second section. As an example of non-Arabs who later came to have a sense of racial superiority, 
He notes tat AL-Baghawi narrated it in Sharh as-Sunnah and he adds, “It is weak.” Persians in the Middle Ages perceived their pale brown complexion as the ideal 
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ve spuratelt trom the indigenous communities they conquered.” 
og wt their subjects were Christian, Jewish or Zoroastrian, and the 
irats mune little effort to convert them."* In this period, even to 
came a Muslim, one had to become a sort of fictive Arab by being 
asxted as the client (mawla)" of an Arab tribe. Non-Arab Muslims 
were sometimes treated as second-class citizens by some of the Arab 
anstatacy who were perhaps absorbed with their concern for tribal 
hrnour, Subjected to a series of fiscal, social, military, and other 
dsatilittes, non-Arab Muslims were known collectively as the mawali, 
‘benty "The proud and disdainful behaviour of the Arabs towards the 
murwdl. as it was perceived, did not take long in provoking a reaction 
anongst the conquered peoples who rose to defend themselves and 
to declare their equality with the Arabs, using their adopted Arabic 


between the two extremes of the “murky, malodorous” blacks and the “leprous 
colourng” of whites. tbn al-Faqih, 1885, p. 162, (translated by Bernard Lewis in 
idm Volo lt Religion and Society, 1987, p. 209). 

* \nmually the Caliph ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab 4 had ordered the Companions and 
the Arb tribes to found their own cities, such as Kufa, in the desert rather than 
tving inthe conquered Persian cities as he feared them settling down to managing 
eas and becoming involved in mundane tasks when they had been charged 
wth the spread and establishment of the din - Ed. 

4 Ths arnarent failure to try and convert the non-Muslims is also widely seen as 
am example of the expansive and tolerant nature of early Muslim society. The 
conquered nations, such as Egyptians, Syrians and Persians, became Muslims in 
the subsequent decades entirely without coercion and without pressure - Ed. 

* There were a number of practical reasons for the practice of becoming a mawila of 
zo Arab tribe or individual, one of which was that the tribe stood by the mawla 
m the event of hus injuring or killing another Muslim if he became due to pay 
compersation, e.g a hundred camels in the case of manslaughter, and would help 
wrth the payment of that - Ed. 

* One postuve aspect of this apparently discriminatory treatment was that large 
numbers of the mawdli rose to positions of great prominence through their 
acquition of the sciences of the din, for all Muslims held people of knowledge 
in grea esteem Thus, most of the fugahd’ (jurists) and ‘ulama’ (scholars) of the 
generations of the Followers of the Companions were from the mawadli, men such 
as Abi Hanifah, ‘enmah, and Nafi’ the freed slave of Ibn ‘Umar, et al. This was 
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language to express themselves, and sometimes adopting heterodox 
forms of Islam as the symbol of their opposition to Arab domination.?! 
This cry for equality had differing reactions in the Muslim world. 
In the central lands of the Middle East, speakers of languages such 
as Coptic in Egypt, Syriac and Aramaic in Syria and Palestine, and 
Chaldean in Iraq, adopted Arabic as their language of learning and of 
daily speech and, by and large, adopted Arab manners, customs and 
ways of thinking. Their descendants are the bulk of today’s ‘Arabs’. 

Farther east the Persians stuck to their ancient tongue in daily speech 

and much of their literature and created a distinctly Persian Islamic 

culture. In the West, the Berbers of North Africa either became 

Arabised or clung to their indigenous language and culture and were 

largely marginalised.” 

The Arab ethnocentrism and colour prejudice which emerged 
during the Umayyad dynasty created a period of unrest for blacks and 
Berbers alike. Many blacks were taken as slaves as were Persians and 
other races in the East, whilst the policies of the Umayyad governors 
led to the Berber revolt which took place during the reign of Umayyad 
Caliph Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik in 740-743CE. The Berber revolt 
marked the first successful secession from the Arab caliphate.” 

Strong feelings were aroused among other non-Arabs, who eventu- 
ally contributed their support to the Abbasids during their revolution 
against the Umayyad Caliphate, and they were taken in by Abbasid 
propaganda that they would reinstitute wise and just governance by 


further amplified in later generations with huge numbers of the most famous 
scholars of hadith and other sciences being non-Arabs, such as Al-Bukhari, At- 
Tirmidhi and Sibawayh, the grammarian - Ed. 

“ This reaction is known as the shu‘ibiyyah movement, a movement of mainly 
Persian Muslims responding to the privileged status of Arabs and the Arabisation 
of Iran in the ninth century. Two centuries after the shu‘Gbiyyah movement in the 
Fast, the movement re-emerged in Andalusia, i.e. Islamic Spain. 

” Hunwick, 2006, p. 76. 

” Blankinship, 1994, pp. 113-114. 
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the amily of the Prophet & himself, not aware that it was the more and fabricated traditions attributed to the Prophet #% demonising 
Sstant nlatwes through his # uncle al-‘Abbas that were intended. blacks began to appear frequently in Muslim literature. One of these 
ihe ARusid regime took over the Islamic Caliphate in the 750s and fabricated traditions attributed to the Prophet 3& says, “There is no 
ater hghting against insurrections led by key members of the fam- good in Abyssinians, when they are hungry they steal and when 
ci the Messenger of Allah 3, who were supported by Imams Abi satiated they fornicate.”> Another concocted tradition says to “Beware 
Hanitah and Malik ibn Anas among others, maintained a relatively of the blacks for they are distorted creatures!”** Some incautious Arab, 
unthed control of the Muslim world for the next two hundred years Berber and Persian Muslims absorbed these racist statements about 


from a new capital, Baghdad. However, it was also under their rule blacks and recounted them in their works under the garb of Islam. 

that they were forced to acknowledge other centres of power and Negative stereotypes of blacks and others, including indeed ‘whites’ 

authority such as that which was to become the Umayyad caliphate or gorras, have continued in some parts of the Muslim world right up 

af Andalusia and the heretical Fatimid ‘caliphate’ of North Africa, until recent times. 

Nevertheles, it was under the Abbasids that non-Arabs began to be 

more fully integrated into Muslim society once again. Unfortunately In Defence of Blacks 

ths did not last for long. In response to the negative representations of black people which 
Inthe nunth century, hundreds of black African slaves (Zanj) from developed in some Muslim societies in epochs of decline, two 

fas Africa were shipped to Iraq to work in salt mines and plantations approaches emerged, While some writers and poets rose to defend 

under the harshest conditions. Humiliated and oppressed, the blacks against their detractors in the Muslim community (the resistance 

blacks revolted against the Abbasids in what was one of the greatest model),” others accepted the proposed ill-fate of blacks, accepting 


retelions in world history and the first major uprising in the 

histony of the African Diaspora." The Zanj rebellion was eventually = 

suppressed and the blacks were once more forced to lead a marginal This narration was reported by As-Suyati, At-Tabarani and Ibn ‘As&kir. Al-Bukhari 
; and Ibn al-Jawzi classified this tradition as fabricated and forged. As-Suytiti, 2004, 
Ife. The revolt seemed to have had a huge impact on the perception 


~ 
w 





p. 20. 

ofblacksin the Muslim world. It was during and after this period that * The full tradition reads, “Marry like with like and match like with like. Choose 
negative stereotypes of blacks began to intensify and proliferate. The carefully your offspring, and beware of the Zanji, for he is a distorted creature.” 
Bia ‘curse of Ham’ story, the Ancient - See theory In another forged tradition, the Prophet 3 is reported to have said, “Remove the 


blacks from me. Verily they are black because of their stomachs (i.e. their greed) 
and private parts (i.e. fornication).” “The Zanjis are donkeys.” Ibn al-Jawzi and Al- 
Bukhari said that all of the aforementioned traditions are erroneous. Ibn al-Jawzi, 


* The oy revolt occured in the ninth century during the reign of the Abbasid 2008, pp. 472-474. Ibn al-Qayyim al-Jawziyyah said that all traditions attributed to 
clip. ALAtamd The revolt was fomented by black slaves working in the saline the Prophet # which curse blacks are fabricated. Faisal, 2000, pp. 68-69. 
aex oflower Mesopotamia to remove the salt sands and brine and open the area ”” Some black poets exploded in the faces of those who alluded to their colour as may 
upto culuvetion. Some contemporary researchers have said that the revolt was a be seen in the poetry of the ‘three angry poets’, Al-Hayqutan, Sunayh and ‘Akim 
socal conflict and not a racial one as initially thought. At-Tabari’s Tarikh ar-rusul of the early eighth century. For them it was not enough just to defend themselves. 
scboeatisthe pnmary source for information about the Zanj revolt. At-Tabari, They took pride in their blackness and black history, attacking the Arabs on 


1967, Volume XXXVI. matters they prided themselves upon. 
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the negativity of blackness but asserted the moral and intellectual 
yusies of blacks (the internalising contempt model).”* This book is 
basal unon the first approach, the resistance model. Illuminating the 
lirmnapresents a variety of influential black and African Muslims in 
axon from black Arabs, to black Africans, to ‘white’ North African 
Rerters in this book I will discuss the concept of race, ‘blackness’, 
savery. interracial marriage and racism within an Islamic framework. 
This wark is by no means the first of its kind; several Muslim writers 


against black Africans. One of the most extreme reactions to this was 
the massive slave insurrection in the late ninth century, the Zanj 
Rebellion. inthe treatise, Al-Jahiz discusses the global history of blacks 
and explores the concept of ‘blackness’ in Arab culture. In the essay 
Al-Jahiz assigns traditional Arab virtues and praiseworthy qualities 
to blacks such as generosity, courtesy and oratory. Al-Jahiz attributes 
these qualities, as well as physical strength, the art of dancing and 
cheerfulness to blacks. The treatise has four main sections: a register 





tave dealt with the concept of race and the eminence of blacks in of famous blacks in history, the argument for black superiority, 
the Islamic literary genre ‘the virtues of blacks’, which we will now positive aspects of the colour black and the noble qualities of black 
mention very briefly, people.” Abii al-‘Abbas ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-Anbari wrote a similar 
treatise entitled Risalah fi fadl as-sudan ‘ala al-bidan [‘An Epistle about 

A) fabiz, Ibn al-Jawzi and As-Suyuiti the Superiority of Blacks over Whites’]. A third work, Kitab as-sudan 
ANG ‘Uthman ‘Amr ibn Bahr al-Kinani al-Jahiz was a prolific Afro- wa fadluhum ‘ala al-bidan [‘Blacks and their Superiority over Whites’] 
arch scholar of East African descent. Born in Iraq, Al-Jahiz grew in was written by Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Khalaf al-Baghdadi ibn al- 
prommence to become one of the greatest Arab satirists and prose Marzuban.” A fourth book, Kitab mandqib as-sudan [‘Merits of Blacks’] 
writers of his generation. His Fakhr as-stdan ‘ala al-bidan [‘The Boast was written by Abu Muhammad Ja‘far ibn Ahmad ibn as-Siraj al-Qari. 
ofthe Blacks over the Whites’] is regarded as the earliest work from Khalifah ibn Abi al-Faraj az-Zamzami al-Makki ash-Shafi‘l wrote Kitab 
the ‘virtues of blacks’ Islamic literary genre.” Al-Jahiz lived during an rawnag al-hisan fi fada’il al-hubshan [‘The Book of the Beautiful Water 
~ ere marked by a visible increase in overt racial hostility from Arabs Concerning the Virtues of Abyssinians’]. All of the aforementioned 


books apart from Al-Jahiz's treatise are lost. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, Abii al-Faraj ‘Abd ar- 
= anne r dl Rahman ibn al-Jawzi, the celebrated traditionalist from Baghdad, 
® jaan al-afi Mukhtar in his article ‘The Crisis of Identity in Northern Sudan: - ee i i: 

ee iesclewith 1 white Culture’ points out that with such produced his valuable addition to the ‘virtues of blacks’ genre, Tanwir 


rzifes,(colow) prejudices, two kinds of reactions occurred in the Muslim al-ghabash fi fadl as-sudan wa'l-habash (‘Illuminating the Darkness 
world resstance and internalising contempt. However resistance itself took two 
zxproaches: one challenged the stereotypical image and declared that ‘black is 
beamtful andthe other accepted the prevailing prejudice that it is ugly, apologised 


Ser tarraiand moss) qualities of lacks, Mukhtar, p. 35. ” Although some commentators have interpreted Al-Jahiz’s treatise as a parody of 
Ditisketer the infigenous peoples of North Africa whose skin ee van the Persian shu'ibiyyah movement, Al-Jahiz appears, behind the satirical facade, 

Bee isda brown, to be genuinely concerned with the plight of blacks within Muslim society. To 
* Theitrey pre about the blacks isnot dissimilar to the Islamic literary genres this end, he dwells on their compliance with traditional Arab virtues and how 

tte ues othe Arabs, Persians and Turks, See Tagi ad-Din ibn Taymiyyah, p favourably blacks measure up to Islamic ethical standards. Colville, 2002, pl 25: 

Ma ch ‘tan wc, AG al Hasan ar-Rabi’ Fadil ash-Sham wa Dimashg and Both this work and the preceding one were probably written during or just before 


Ai tsi, c-hsan ffl chlel-Yaman, the Zanj revolt in Baghdad. Alawiye, 1985, p. 37. 





Conowming the Virtues at Blacks and Abyssinians’]. [bn al-Jawzi was a 
setwetet powerful orator and hadith master. Tanwir is a pietistic 
wcootd summary of the social history of black Africa and the 
seftonow deeds of some well-known persons of African descent in 
the easter Islamic world. In Tanvir, Ibn al-Jawzi attempts to raise the 
ovale af blacks and remind them of the status of some noble black 
persmulines in history.” Written in a narrative style with twenty- 
echt chapters of unequal length, Tanwir covers most of the topics 
\slihuz addresses in Fakhr as-sudan ‘ala al-bidan. However, for all its 
enportance, Tanwir has been criticised for its lack of originality and 
areatnity like many of Ibn al-Jawzi's works, Tanwir is a monographic 
compilation made up of traditions and poems written by Ibn al-Jawzi's 
credecessors. [bn al-Jawzi is reported to have said, “I am an editor, 
not a unter.” Ibn al-Jawei's work is largely derived from written 
sources, tut oral sources are also cited. Although not a pioneer in the 
held Ibn alfawzi's book had a far-reaching influence on those who 

cane after him, none more so than the acclaimed Arab polyhistor, 

jad) ad Din as-Suyiiti, As-Suyllti, a teacher of some of the greatest 

scholars to emerge from West Africa, was interested in the situation 

of Aincans (particularly Abyssinians). He wrote a few books in honour 

of Abvssiuans, enumerating their praiseworthy qualities and elevated 

gan 10 lam His first book Raf sha'n al-Hubshan [‘Raising the Status 

of Atvssinans] is, according to As-Suyuti, “a more complete and 

dndged version” of lbn al-Jawzi's Tanwir al-ghabash. As-Suytti’s 

otter work Azhar al‘urish fi akhbar al-Hubiish (‘Flowers of the Thrones 

Concemung Reports about Abyssinians’] is an abridgement of his first 

book in the genre, Raf sha'n al-Hubshan. 


* boetnd says," saw a group of eminent Abyssinians who were disheartened 
because of ther colour. | explained to them that respect is granted in accordance 
arzg0od teedsratherthanby pleasant appearance, thus | wrote this book to recall 
thertues of apreat many of the Abyssinians and blacks.” Ibn al-Jawzi, 1998, p. 29. 

* Muramnad, 1985, 9.52. 
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A third book by As-Suyiiti entitled Nuzhat al-‘umr fi at-tafdil bayna 
al-bid wa as-siid wa as-sumr (‘The Promenade of a Lifetime Concerning 
Preference for Light-Skinned, Dark-Skinned and Brown-Skinned 
People’) is an anthology of verse in praise and satire of differently 
coloured women. After As-Suyiti, Muslim authors began to imitate 
ibn al-Jawzi's and As-Suyiti’s works in their books of the virtues of 
blacks and Abyssinians, works such as: Af-tiraz al-manqush ft mahasin 
al-Hubiish [‘The Coloured Brocade Concerning the Good Qualities of 
Abyssinians’] by Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Baqi al-Bakhari, Mir‘at al- 
Hubiish fral-usil (‘The Reflection of the Abyssinians in the Sources’] by 
‘Aliibn Mustafa, A‘lam at-tirdz al-mangiish [‘Notification of The Coloured 
Brocade’] by ‘Ali ibn Ibrahim al-Halabi ash-Shafi‘l and Kitab al-jawahir 
al-hisan bima ja'a ‘an Allah wa ar-Rasal wa ‘ulama at-tarikh ft al-Hubshan 
[The Book of Exquisite Jewels from what has come from Allah, the 
Messenger and the Historians regarding Abyssinians’] by Muhammad 
al-Hifni al-Qana'i all are important works in this field, but none of 
these works produced anything original nor achieved the fame of Ibn 
al-Jawzi’s or As-SuyUti's works. The very existence of the vast number 
of books in defence of blacks is a reflection of the prejudice blacks 
were subjected to in medieval Muslim society. 

Since the composition of As-Suyiti’s book more than half a millen- 
nium ago, I felt obliged to include some eminent African personali- 
ties of Islam who have lived during the long period since. In order to 
refine the compilation, | have also included North African (Berbers) 
and West African Muslims in addition to the East African (Abyssinian) 
and Central African (Sudanese) Muslims cited in the aforementioned 
scholars’ works.** Illuminating the Darkness is an opportunity for the 
English reader to read about the Islamic literary genre on the virtues 
of blacks and North Africans in Islam. Recent times have witnessed 


* Ibn al-Jawzi's Tanwir focuses on two ethnic groups of Africa: the Sudanese and 
Abyssinians, whilst As-Suyiti's works are dedicated to the Abyssinians. 
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Seemepewe of a wave of contemporary scholars critically address- 
ne the issue of racism and colourism within the Muslim community 
ani clasocal Muslim literature. However a thorough examination of 
the inshtubonalised racism within contemporary Muslim societies 
a) nx be addressed in this book as it would require an in-depth so- 

apiognal study, which is beyond the scope of this work.** 


The Structure of the Book 
Flowing in the tradition of the famous literati who have preceded 
ov wn this topic, | have structured this book according to a similar 
mengraphic arrangement. The book consists of fifteen chapters in 
tuo parts. All prophetic traditions are referenced and | have relied 
en the acumen and scholarship of classical hadith specialists for the 
\enhabon of prophetic traditions.” 

inthe first chapter | will examine the representation of the colour 
Hack and ‘blackness’ in classical Arabic and the two textual sources of 
isam.the Qur'an and hadith. The next chapter, chapter two, deals with 
the coustruchons of race and ethnicity according to the vernacular of 
the carly Arabs. The origins of the peoples of Africa are discussed in 
charter tree from an Islamic anthropological perspective. Chapter 
fourcrticaly examines Muslim scholars’ differing aetiologies regard- 
my the cause’ of black peoples’ skin colour. Chapter five delves into 
the controversial topic of the enslavement of black Africans by Arab 
aod North African Muslims and the validity of slavery in the modern 
era Chapter six isan exposition of some of the wisdoms and benefits 





* Berard Lews's book Race and Slavery in the Middle East is an interesting historical 
2 zthropolopcal study of the development of race relations in Muslim 
sores 

~ The ascatons of hadith masters such as As-Suyliti, Ibn Hajar, Adh-Dhahabi, 
the bn atfawzi and Al-Bukhari have been taken into account for the 
‘@T1Cabon of prophenx traditions related in this book. 
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of brown and dark skin. An enumeration of the praiseworthy quali- 
ties of blacks, Berbers and Copts from the works of traditional Muslim 
scholars like Al-Jahiz, [bn al-Jawzi and Ibn Battitah is presented in 
chapter seven. The following chapter, chapter eight, discusses the 
topic of interracial marriage in Islam. The honoured status of black 
Africa is presented in chapter nine. Gathered from the works of Mus- 
lim traditionalists, the compilation of notable black and North African 
Muslims forms the second part of the book. Chapter ten begins with 
the black prophets, while black male and female Companions of the 
Prophet % are listed in chapters eleven and twelve respectively, 
African religious scholars in chapter thirteen, African Muslim rulers 
and kings in chapter fourteen and in the final chapter fifteen, African 
warriors and martyrs. The book is concluded with a summary of the 
superiority of taqwa in Islam. 

| hope that this book will enlighten its readers as to the ennobled 
status of blacks and North Africans in Islam. Perhaps this book can help 
toerase some of the unfortunate misconceptions about blackness and 
those of African descent that have been in many cases exacerbated by 
racist thinking. The figures mentioned in this work were all inspired by 
the Islamic faith which was the catalyst for their triumphs and success. 
Superiority and true virtue in Islam reside in taqwa (consciousness of 
and obedience to Allah) alone. | ask Allah the Exalted to make me and 
the reader amongst His right-acting slaves. 


PART I 





_—— | 
The Arabic Language and 
the Colour Black 





The Qur’an was revealed in the Arabic tongue, the Messenger 
of Allah % was an Arab and the initial custodians of the prophetic 
message were predominately Arabs. Therefore, the relationship of 
the Arabic language with the religion of Islam is inseparable; Arabic is 
an integral part of the divine revelation, thus an examination of the 
early Arabs’ use of their language is paramount in order to acquire an 
accurate interpretation of the Qur’an. Traditional scholars of {slam 
such as Imam ash-Shafi’i’ and Ibn Taymiyyah’ went as far as saying 
that studying the Arabic language is a religious obligation upon every 
Muslim. The prominent Andalusian legaltheoretician and grammarian, 
Abii Ishaq ash-Shatibi stresses, in his famous book Al-Muwdfaqat, 
the importance of comprehending the multiple connotations and 
meanings of Arabic words rather than just the apparent and literal 
senses. He argued that a lack of familiarity with classical Arabic along 


' “It is obligatory upon every Muslim to learn the Arab tongue to the utmost of his 
power in order (to be able) to profess through it that ‘There is no god but Allah 

and Muhammad is His slave and Messenger’ and to utter in mentioning what is 

incumbent upon him.” Khadduri, 2008, p. 93. 

Ibn Taymiyyah, 2003, pp. 188-189. 

” Ash-Shatibi, 2006, pp. 306-325. 
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wh i enquistic nuances and ancillary sciences would seriously 
‘anier anes understanding of Islam and its two sources, the Qur'an 
me the Sunnah. That being the case, | will commence the book with 
m evminaton of the multiple meanings of the word ‘black’ and its 
mage ti classical Arabic and Islamic sources. 


Bymology 

according to Arabic lexical sources, aswad (black) is literally the 
sseusite of white, Aswad is derived from the root s-w-d; it has many 
assviated meanings, such as: sawad (literally ‘blackness’), meaning a 
cour of palm trees, the settled areas around a village or town, the 
great mayority of people (as-sawad al-a'zam), and great wealth. The two 
sarles of the desert Arabs’ diet, dates and water, are referred to as 
he two black things’ (al-aswadan). The word sayyid is from the same 
rau’ as black or blackness, s-w-d. Depending on the context, it means: 
lord. master, honourable, virtuous, generous, forbearing or leader. 
For person tobe literally called ‘more black’ (aswad)* than someone 
_ ee would mean he is more majestic.’ 










(dam and its Attitude Towards the Colour Black 

The idea that black is connected with sin, evil, deviltry and damnation, 
while white has the opposite associations, is common in many 
ianguages, However inthe Arabiclanguage andearly Arab culture there 
were many positive connotations and associations connected with the 
colour black (aswad). The colour black and its associations are used in 
(slam and classical Arab culture in both a laudatory and a pejorative 


” “hseod: (eae, and greatest, in respect of estimation, rank, or dignity; synonymous 
wth Hel (more majestic}: (5, K:) and, as some say, more [and most] liberal or 
ban! or munfumt or more [and most) clement or forbearing. ... Also Black.” 
Lane's Arabec-tngissh Laacon - Ed. 
thn Manzi, 2003, vol. 4, p.737; Al-fayriuzabadi, 2009, pp. 771-772; Ar-Razi, 2005, p. 
289 and Shak, p. 4. 
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context. Black has no special status distinguishing it from other 
colours, nor is it considered evil or hideous as it is in other religious 
traditions. The Arabs referred to themselves as ‘black’ in comparison 
to the ‘red’ Persians. Aswad and Sawda, literally meaning ‘black’ in 
the masculine and feminine forms respectively, were popular names 
amongst the Arabs. The root s-w-d denoting black or blackness occurs 
ten times in the Qur'an; three times it has the meaning of lordship 
(as-siyadah),’ blackness (as-sawad) occurs five times figuratively as a 
description of a condition® whilst the other two uses of the word black 
are used to describe the mountains and the night.° 

Whilst some have argued that the Arabic language and the religion 
of Islam are prejudiced against black people and ‘despise’ the colour 
black, a study of the Arabic language and Islamic sources proves 
that this allegation is false. An example of a Qur’anic verse used as 
‘evidence’ of anti-black sentiment in Islam is, “On the Day when faces 
are whitened and faces are blackened. As for those whose faces are blackened: 
‘What! Did you disbelieve after having believed? Taste the punishment for 
your disbelief!’ As for those whose faces are whitened, they are in Allah’s 
mercy, remaining in it timelessly, for ever.'° The Orientalist Bernard 
Lewis says the following, “It is obvious that no reference to black 
and white races is intended in this passage, which makes use of the 
common Arabic idiom shared with many languages, even including 
those of black Africa - associating whiteness with joy and goodness, 
blackness with suffering and evil.” The ‘blackening of the faces’ refers 
to punishment and not to skin colour, ‘Abd al-Qadir Kamil says in 


Ibn Manzir, 2003, vol. 4, p. 738. 
The word (sayyid) occurs in the context of praise, censure and the third instance in 
an expository passage without praise or blame. Sirah Al ‘Imran 3:39, Sirah Yusuf 
12:25 and Surat al-Ahzab 33:67. 
The word ‘black’ appears twice in Sarah Aj ‘Imran 3:106. The same word is used in 
Surat a2-Zumar 39:60, Strat an-Nahl 16:58 and Sarat az-Zukhruf 43:17. 
Sirat al-Baqarah 2:187 and Sirah Fatir 35:27-28. 
" Sirah Al ‘imran 3:106-107. 


~ 





b Oper  MAKANESS 

ms cieellent study of race and Islam entitled, ‘Islam and the Race 
Question" Commenting on the aforementioned verses, Zaid Shakir, 
> Amervan Muslim scholar says, “Many Qur’anic exegetes mention 
cat this does not refer to physical whitening for the righteous, nor 
chsxcal blackening for the sinners. The great exegete, (Abii as-Su'tid) 
-imidi, mentions that the whitening and blackening of the face 
ae alegones for, respectively, the manifestation of great happiness 
» deection on the Day of Rising. That being the case, even though 
the whitening’ of the face is identified with a positive referent, great 
happiness. it is not associated with any racial or ethnic grouping in 
ts world. nor does it have any actual association with a physical 

cvleur. Therefore it cannot be viewed as a term that prejudices 

ax human group. In fact, the Prophet Muhammad % is related as 

mentioning that on that day in the life hereafter, the faces of black 

ceople will be the ‘whitest’ (i.e. most illuminated).’? If one were to 

aterpret the Quran in a literal fashion, which is necessary to see it 

eréjudicing particular group, then the negativity associated with the 

term black and hence its prejudicing black people would be offset by 

other (Quranic) verses, such as, ‘On the day when the trumpet will be 

blown. We wil gather the wrongdoers with blue eyes (zarga).”"? Were one to 

mterpret this verse literally, as | (Zaid Shakir) have translated it, one 

could say that it clearly prejudices Northern Europeans, the people 

most commonly found with blue eyes.”"* Classical Qur’anic exegetes 

dearly dismiss such an interpretation, pointing out that the word 

17gi cames vanious meanings. Ibn ‘Abbas said that the blue eyes 

refer to blindness, for eyes that have been afflicted with cataracts 

take on a bluish colour and lose their capacity for sight. At-Tabari said 

that the look of the wrongdoers' eyes will be blue out of the intense 


* (Gm) 1970, p.49. 

~ Lona fow7i, 1998, pp. 145-147, 
* Se itiwin 

* Shab, p.4. 
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thirst they will experience at the time of the assembly. Al-Baydawi 
said, “The sinners are described as having blue eyes because blue was 
considered the worst and most detestable eye colour to the Arabs. The 
Romans who were the Arabs’ greatest and most loathsome enemies 
had blue eyes." Ibn Kathir said the eyes will be blue as a result of the 

fright they will experience. As we can see from the aforementioned 

comments, the blue eyes (zarga) mentioned in the verse are allegorical 

and are void of any worldly racial or ethnic associations. 


Trajectio Ad Absurdum 

Arabic literature and poetry is full of figurative expressions, meta- 
phorical imagery andrhetorical devices. Since the Qur’an was revealed 
inthe Arabic language, Allah naturally makes use of the conventional 
linguistic devices of the Arabs in conveying His message. One 
thetorical device common in classical Arabic usage is ‘an argument 
by the absurd’, trajectio ad absurdum,'* a device very different from 
reductio ad absurdum. The purpose of the reductio ad absurdum is to 
demonstrate the falsity of an argument by stating it in its most 
extreme and therefore most absurd form. The Arabic rhetorical 
device has the opposite purpose, i.e. not to disprove but to emphasise 
and reaffirm. In trajectio ad absurdum, a proposition is asserted and 
ahighly unlikely, even absurd, example is given. The purpose is to 
show that the principle still applies even in this extremely unlikely 
and absurd formulation. The colour black is often used to point out 
this type of argument in Arabic and Islamic literature. For example, 
the Prophet 4 used this rhetorical device when he wanted to stress 
the importance of obedience to the legitimate Islamic authority, 
however unlikely the form in which it appears: “Listen and obey, 
even if an Abyssinian is given authority over you, whose head is 


» Al-Baydawi, 2001, p. 654. 
* Term coined by Bernard Lewis. 


ee 
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xf it was a raisin.” Another example is the prophetic tradition, 
‘ty aX mary women for their beauty for perhaps their beauty 
may ruin them, and do not marry them for their wealth for perhaps 
their wealth may make them disobedient, but instead marry them 
we their din, A black slave woman with a perforated nose who has 
the din is better." These examples are not ‘racist’ as some modern 
readers might think, rather they illustrate the importance of, on the 
we hand, being dutiful to the established order and, on the other, 
that din is more important than the incidental qualities of a woman, 
ve her physical beauty and wealth. One must also understand the 
auntsets of the people being addressed in these statements, i.e. 
the Arabs. The Arabs before the advent of Islam were an unlettered, 
ample people who lacked the sophistication of the Romans and 
Persuans. The Arabs’ contact with blacks was minimal and the blacks 
they did come into contact with were mainly slaves, thus it would 
"have been difficult for them to envisage a black slave as a political 
"Kader. Likewse a black slave-girl with a facial disfigurement would 
"have been difficult for them to envisage as a bride, particularly 


u consdenng the fact that they preferred fair-skinned women. What is 
~_enphasised here is submission to the established order and looking 


for dain a manttal partner, not that there is something inherently 


rag withblack skin 


The Messenger of Allah # also used the trajectio ad absurdum device 
to emphasise the importance of establishing justice in political 
afiairs During his lifetime, a woman of the Bani Makhziim (a noble 
Arab clan) stole and was due to be punished. Some of the men of 


* A-ultari kn a-jami ah wa1-mamah, bab imdmat al-‘abd wa'l-mawla, 661, 664. 

* fon Maza vol 1, p.$97, No. 1859; Al-Bayhaqi 7:80, No. 13247; ‘Abd ibn Hamid, p. 
133, Wo 328; AFarzar 6:413, No. 2438. All cite from As-Suyiti Jam’ al-Jawami'. Very 
e¢dk hadth Al Bisin said one of the narrators in this isnad, Al-Ifriqi (full name 
‘Abd ar-Rahmian ibn Ziyad ibn An‘am ash-Sha'bani) is weak, 


ee 
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Quraysh thought it intolerable that judgement should be executed 
upon a woman of Makhziim and deliberated about who would be 
able to speak to the Prophet # and convey the people's intercession 
tohim. They decided upon Usamah ibn Zayd, who was beloved to the 
Prophet x. The Messenger of Allah 3x rejected Usamah’s mediation, 
and rebuked him, “Usamah! Would you dare intercede in the matter 
of one of the legal limits ordained by Allah?” He then stood up 
and addressed the people, “Those that came before you were only 
destroyed because it was their practice that if a noble man stole, 
they would let him go unpunished, but if a weak man stole they 
would implement the legal punishment upon him. By Allah! Even 
if Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad stole, I would cut off her 
hand!" The Prophet # did not intend by this statement to insinuate 
that his daughter might steal, rather the ‘even if’ phrase was said in 
order to emphasise the justice of the Prophet # in implementing the 
ruling of Allah for anyone who broke His law, even if the perpetrator 
was a member of his family. 


Distinguished Things which are Black in Islamic Culture 

Zaid Shakir explores Islam’s view of black and blackness in his arti- 
cle, ‘Islam, Prophet Muhammad and Blackness’. Shakir argues, “One of the 
reasons Islam proved a source of positive signification (among blacks) 
is found in its positive view of blackness and black people.”*° Examin- 
ing Islamic and Arabic lexical sources, Muslim scholars such as Ibn 
al-Jawzi cite many positive associations and symbols related to the 
colour black in Islam: 


 Al-Bukhari narrated it in his Sahih in Kitab al-hudiid, bab iqgamati'l-hudiid ‘ala ash- 
sharif, 8:199; Muslim in his Sahih in Kitab al-hudid, bab qat‘ as-s@riq ash-sharif wa 
ghayrihim, No. 1688; At-Tirmidhi, abwb al-hudiid, bab ma ja’a fi kiradhiyyah an yushfa‘a 
fial-hudid, No. 1430, and At-Tirmidhi said, “It is a hasan sahih hadith.” An-Nasa’l, 
Abi Dawiid and Ibn Majah also narrated it. 

® Shakir, p. 2. 
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1. The Atewh - The black cloth covering the Ka‘bah.” 

L Al-Hoar al-Aswad (The Black Stone) - The only object Muslims 
kiss in reverence as an act of worship.” 

5, Ab-Habhut as-Suwdd’ (Black Seed)? - The Prophet 38 said, “This 
Black Seed is a cure for every type of ailment except for death 
(css). 

4, Theblack standard - The Messenger of Allah 48 used a black stand- 
ard for his military expeditions as did the Abbasid dynasty.” 

5. Kohl (kuhl) - “The best eye make-up is antimony (kuhl),”* says 
Alahiz. Ibn al-Qayyim adds, “Ithmid is the best type of kohl used 
for the eye.” 

6. Black fruits - Talking of the fruit of the Arak tree, the Prophet ¥ 
is reported to have said, “You should take the black ones of them 
for they are the sweetest.” 


* ‘Theta bahisnow always draped in black. This practice dates back to the beginning 
ithe Anband Caliphate. However, before that, it was known to have been draped 
mm doths of various colours. Shakir, p. 4. 

© Glin narrated that his father [‘Abdullah ibn ‘Umar] said, “| saw the Messenger 
of allah when arriving in Makkah, and when he saluted the Black Stone at the 
begraning of performing tawdf, hastening in three of the seven circuits.” Al- 
Buthiri. imib al-hay, bab wstilam al-hayar al-aswad hin yaqdumu Makkata awwala ma 
spatifa wc yamllu chalathan, No. 1526. 

* Nigella Sanva black cumun seeds, also known as shitniz. 

> jl Bubtiiri Intab a-nbb, bab al-habbat as-sawda’, No. 5363, and Muslim, kitab al-alfaz 
ened wa ghayihd, bab at-tadawi biT-habbat as-sawda’, No. 2215. At-Tirmidhi, 
Aomad At-Tabarani, lon Majah and Ibn Hibban, and others also narrate the same 
hadith or others with similar wordings and meanings. As-Suyiiti says, “Black 
seed is useful in counteracting all diseases that are cold and wet. It is also used in 
treating hot diseases when combined with other remedies, in order to accelerate 
they penetration. The uses of black seed are many.” As-Suyiiti, 1994, p. 50-51. Ibn 
aQgyyim a-jawziyyah says, “Black seed is beneficial for all cold illnesses.” Ibn 
Qayyum a-Jawayyah, 2008, p. 215. 

© fhm Mzah, No, 2816, 

» Al-Jahiz, 2000, vol. 1, p. 146. 

* fon Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, 2003, p. 251. 

® Abul, Liab al-anbrya’, bab ya laufiina ‘ald asndmin lahum, No. 3225. 
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Race and Skin Colour 
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| he racialised discourse prevalent in modern times was alien to pre- 
Islamic Arabs and early Muslims. Black Africans were not considered 
to be genetically different to ‘black Arabs’, as Al-Jahiz elucidates in 
his treatise, Fakhr as-std@n ‘ala al-bidan.' A report from Al-Bukhari 
indicates this: when a fair-skinned Arab Bedouin’s wife bore a black 
child, he suspected that she might have been guilty of infidelity, so 
he went to the Messenger of Allah 4 to seek his counsel. The Prophet 
# informed the Bedouin that his child probably inherited his dark 
complexion from one of his forefathers. The Bedouin did not object to 
the rationale, as it was common to have ‘black Arabs’.? The majority of 
‘pure’ Arabs are said to have been brown in complexion, though there 


| Al-Jahiz says, “Our blackness, O people of the Zanj, is not different from the 
blackness of the Bani Sulaym and other Arab tribes.” Al-Jahiz, 2000, vol. 1, p. 148. 

1 Al-Bukhari relates: A Bedouin came to the Messenger of Allah 4 and said, 
“Messenger of Allah, my wife has given birth to a black child.” He 4% said to him, 
“Have you got camels?” He said, “Yes.” He 3% asked, “What colours are they?” He 
said, “They are red.” He 35 asked, “Are any of them grey?” He said, “Yes.” He #% 
asked, “How could that have happened?” He said, “1 think it was a hereditary 
disposition that he resembled.” He # said, “Perhaps your child inherited his colour 
from his ancestors.” Al-Bukhari, kit@b al-muh@ribin min ahl al-kufr wa'r-riddah, bab 
ma ja'afiat-ta'rid, No. 6455, see also No. 4999, 
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amany Arabs with varving skin tones ranging from very fair to very 
dank Although Arabic literature suggests some incidents of colour 
prewdkr in pre-Islamic Arabian society, it was not a racist society as 
ravi isunerstoad in the modern context.’ The Arabs did not have 
a racal hyvloyy to divide people from different ethnic groups into 
Swrfk raves. The Arabs’ descriptions of people’s complexions were 
reutne and descriptive and terms such as ‘white’ and ‘black’ were 
mix used te suggest a racial connotation as they are today. Bernard 
Lens. one of the few contemporary scholars to examine the concept 
of race and colour in Arab history and Islam, says, “Human beings are 
Sequently described (by Arabs) by words which we might translate as 
ack white, red, olive, yellow and two shades of brown, one lighter 
andone darker. These terms are usually used in a personal rather than 
an ethnic sense and would correspond to such words as ‘swarthy’, 
‘glow’, tlonde’ or ‘ruddy’ in our own modern usage more than to 
wards like ‘black’ and ‘white’. Sometimes they are used ethnically 
‘bat even then in a relative rather than absolute sense. The Arabs, 
fy example, sometimes describe themselves as black in contrast to 
Persians, who are red, but at other times as red or white in contrast 
tothe Africans, who are black.” There are many terms that describe 
faman complexions in classical Arabic that have different meanings 
from contemporary usages of the same terms. We will look at some of 
these terms and how they were used by the early Arabs. 










* Bercard Lewis did not find any anti-black sentiment in his analysis of race 
relations in pre-lslamc Arabian society. It was not until the seventh century 
conques. of Africa and the enslavement of some of its inhabitants that colour 
prewdice began to surface in Muslim society. “The ancient Middle Eastern 
peoples harboured al kinds of prejudices and hostilities against those whom they 
regarded 2s ther But the ‘other’ was primarily someone who spoke another 


language the prottypal barbarian) or professed another religion (the Gentile or 
Heathen). Lewis, 1990, p.17. 


* Lows, 1990, p. 22 
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Abyad (White) 

The Arabs’ use of the word ‘white’ was relative and was mainly used 
for fair-skinned peoples. The Romans (Europeans) and Persians were 
considered ‘white’ in comparison to the Arabs, whilst the Arabs were 
‘white’ in contrast to the black Africans. ‘White’ could also be used 
metaphorically for dark-skinned peoples. Tariq Berry points out in 
his book The Unknown Arabs, “The term white can be very confusing 
to those reading about the description of people of the past because, 
in the past, when Arabs described someone as white, they meant 
something entirely different from what is meant today. In the past, 
when the Arabs described someone as white, they meant either that 
he hada pure, noble essence or that he had a nice, smooth complexion 
without any blemishes. They meant he had a black complexion with a 
light-brownish undertone.”* Ibn Manzur, the acclaimed Arab linguist 
of the thirteenth century says in his Arabic lexicography, Lisa@n al- 
‘Arab, “When the Arabs say a person is abyad (white), they mean 
that he has a pure, clean, faultless character, they do not necessarily 
mean that he has white skin. So when the Arabs say, ‘So-and-so has 
awhite face’, they mean that he is free from blemishes and defects.” 
Theninth century linguist Ath-Tha‘labi informs us, “The Arabs do not 
say that a man is white because of a white complexion; ‘white’ to the 
Arabs means that a person is pure, without any faults.”* Thus a person 
described as ‘white’ by the early Arabs may have been pale-skinned or 
hada brownish complexion. Unfortunately some pseudo-Islamic cults 
ofrecent times have put forward the theory that when the Arabs used 
the word ‘white’ they were actually referring to blacks, thus when the 
Prophet Muhammad % was described as white in authentic prophetic 
traditions, it means he was actually black! This type of reasoning is 


* Berry, 2001, p. 49, 
' Ibn Manziir, 2003, vol. 1, pp. 563-568, 


‘ vENehin, oNL COMMER 


atsardand unheard of from traditional scholars of Islam.’ Traditional 
cholars ol Islami are in agreement that the Prophet @%& was most 
cerainiy mt black or Atrican as pseudo-Islamic groups propagate in 
mem times.’ 


Mane (Red) 
tr. (red] was a term used by the Arabs to describe what we would 


taiuv call White people’: the term was generally used to refer to the 
frcartine Romans and Persians of that time. Ibn Manzur says that 
the expression ‘the red people (al-Ahmar)’ applies to the non-Arabs 
rtantne Romans and Persians) because of the paleness of their 
din. Adh-Dhahabi says, “Red, according to the vernacular of the 
people of the Hifiz, means fair-skinned and this complexion is rare 
amongst the Arabs.” Thus when the Prophet #8 said, “I was sent to 
the chmar (red) and aswad (black people)", Ibn Manziur says, “By the 
red people the Prophet % means the non-Arabs, and by the ‘black’ 
be means the Arabs, This is because the majority of the Arabs are 
brownin complexion, whereas the majority of non-Arabs (i.e. Romans 
and Persans] are of a pale and ruddy complexion.” Ath-Tha‘labi was 
asked, “Why do the Arabs specifically use ahmar (red) and not abyad 
(wtute) when referring to white people?” He replied, “This is because 
gayad (white) to them was someone pure without any defects. They 
would not call someone who is abyad (white) in complexion, abyad 
iwhite) Rather they would say he is ahmar (red).”1° 





GE yd reports: thmad ibn AbD Sulayman, the companion of Sahnin said, 
“bnyone who says that the Prophet % was black should be killed.” ‘lyad, 2006, p. 
3. 

 Freudo-Istamc black sects of recent times include: the Nation of Islam, the Five 
Percenters and the Moorish Science Temple of America. 

* Yuslim and Ahmad. 

* thn Manziz, 2003, vol. 2, p, $86, 
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Aswad (Black) 
when the Arabs of the past used the word aswad (black) to describe 


a person, they usually meant that the person’s complexion was 
actually very dark. Aswad was used descriptively rather than in an 
ethnic sense. The Arabs would say ‘aswad’ (black) or ‘shadid al-udmah' 
(extremely dark) to describe any person of a dark complexion. Ibn 
Manzir reports, “Pure blooded Arabs described themselves as ‘black’, 
whilst non-Arabs were described as ‘red’.”"' Al-Jahiz says regarding 
the Arabs’ perception of ‘black skin’ in Fakhr as-sudan ‘ala al-bidan, 
“The Arabs take pride in black skin! This might seem surprising given 
that their compliments typically include epithets like ‘fair’, ‘bright’, 
‘spotless’ and ‘lily-white’. However, it is not the whiteness of a man’s 
skin to which these refer but his integrity." Blacks were referred to 
as Aswad, Habashi (Abyssinian) or Zanj in early Arab literature. The 
early Arabs were not aware of the various tribal and ethnic groups 
amongst the Africans, so the generic term, sadan (plural of aswad) 
was used to refer to all blacks. Sub-Saharan Africa was called Bilad as- 
Sudan, literally ‘the land of the blacks’. Yet, only a few centuries after 
the advent of Islam, the word ‘abd (slave) was used to refer solely to 
blacks. Ibn as-Sawd@’ (literally, the son of a black woman)" and gharab 
(crow) were derogatory terms used by the Arabs to refer to blacks. 


" ton Manzir, 2003, vol. 5, p. 123. 
" al-Jahiz uses ‘black’ to describe all people of colour in Fakhr as-stidan ‘ala al-bidan, 


“The Zanj, Abyssinians, Fazzanis, Berbers, Copts, Nubians, Zaghawis, Marwis, Sindis, 
indians, Comorans, Daibulis, Chinese and Indo-Chinese are all black!” A\-jJahiz, 2000, 


vol. 1, p. 148. 
” This is seriously deprecated because of a specific instance in the sirah: 


Al-Ma'rir said, “| met Abu Dharr at ar-Rabdhah wearing a set of clothing 
[consisting of a wrap for the lower body (izdr) and a wrap for the upper body 
(rida’)} and his slave also wearing a set of clothing, and so | asked him about that. 
He said, ‘| abused a man and found fault with his mother (by calling him “son of a 
black woman (ibn as-Sawda’)”’] and the Prophet % said to me, “Ab& Dharr, you have 
found fault with his mother, you are a man who yet has some ignorance in him. 
[They are] your brothers and your uncles whom Allah has put under your power. 
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Asmar (Tawny Brown) 
The colour asmar (tawny brown) was used by the Arabs to refer to 


someone with a fair or brown complexion. Ibn Manzir says that the 
Prophet % was described as being asmar (i.e. fair in complexion) and 
in another narration the Messenger of Allah 3 is described as being 
very fair (literally white, abyad) with a reddish tone."* Ibn Manzir said 
the majority of Arabs are brown (sumrah) in complexion." 






ide (Yellow) 
The fair-stinnad Rvzantine Romans (Europeans) were referred to 


tw the Arabs as Rani Asfir, literally ‘the yellow people’, i.e. the fair- 
sinned people. Ibn al-Athir said that the Romans were called Bani 
(a> hevause their ancestor was of a (pale) yellow complexion." The 
germs Nak and ‘vellow’ were used interchangeably at times. In Kitab 
@ Ashi [The Book of Songs'} by Abu al-Faraj al-Asbahani, Sa‘id ibn 
Misieh the famous black Arab singer of the ninth century, is described 
a: vellow. Ibn Manzir says, “Yellow can also mean black.”"5 


Abhdar (Green) 
The word akhdar (green) is used synonymously with the colour ‘brown 


or dark-skinned’ when describing peoples’ complexion." 


Udmah (Dark-skinned) 
ibn Manzir says concerning the term Gdam, a derivative of the word 


uimah, “When (the term adam is) used to describe an individual's 
complexion, it means very dark-skinned. It is said that the term 
comes from the expression the ‘face’ or ‘surface of the earth’ which 
means the colour of the earth. From this word, Adam, the father of 


mankind received his name.” The prophet Adam “= was also said to 
have received the name Adam due to his dark skin complexion.” 


Waoever hzs fus brother under his power should feed him from what he eats 
nemsel! and dress him from what he wears himself. Do not impose on them what 
wl overcome them, and if you impose something on them, then help them.” 
)-4ucnan, edb al-imin, bab al-ma‘ési min amr al-yahiliyyah, wa la yukaffaru sahibuha 
0’ mnldbnnd ib by sh-shirk, No. 30, see also Nos. 2407 and 5703. 
* fx Mazzi, 2003, vol. 5, p. 352. 
* fm Marzi, 2003, vol. 5, p. 348. 
* fhe Manzi says that al-akhdar means aswad al-jildah, ‘dark-skinned’ when referring ae 
Us peopier complexion. fon Manziir, 2003, vol. 3, p. 122. : ¥ Ibn oe » 2003, Vol. 4 
* on Sdanzisr, 2003, vol. 13, p. 105. Ur, 2003, Vol. 2. é 8 
2, D586, 
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Anthropology 





lh traditional Muslim thought, Ham is regarded as the progenitor 
of all the black Africans with whom there is associated the ‘curse of 
Ham’ story. Ibn Khaldun, the acclaimed polymath, rejected the ‘silly 
story’ of Hambeing the ancestor of Africans saying, “Genealogists who 
had no knowledge of the true nature of things imagined that blacks 
were the children of Ham (Ham), the son of Nuh (Noah).”? Some of 
the reports and traditions stating that Ham is the forefather of all 
Afncans are weak and belong to the Isra’iliyyat? category of Islamic 
traditions. Muslims, as per the instruction of the Messenger of Allah 
& are obliged to refrain from either affirming such reports or totally 


fon Khaldin, (translated by Franz Rosenthal), 2005, p. 59. 
~ The Isdilyyat are narratives from Judaeo-Christian sources. There are some 


prophetic traditions that permit the narration of Isr@iliyyat. Al-Bukhari narrates 
on the authonty of ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Amr that the Prophet % said, “Convey from me, 
even if ts one ayah. Narrate from the Children of Israel without fear of reproach. 
And whoever lies about me deliberately should prepare his seat in the Fire.” 
(Al-Bukhari, tab cl-anbryd’, bab md dhukira ‘an Bani {sra’il, No. 3274). In another 
narration, Abu Hurayrah « said, “The People of the Book used to read the Tawrah 
in lbranyyah (Hebrew) and explain it in Arabic to the people of Islam (i.e. the 
Muslims), sothe Messenger of Allah % said, ‘Do not believe the People of the Book. 
nor disbelieve them, but rather “Say, ‘We believe in Allah and what has been revealed to 
us. ~ {Surat al-Bagarah 2:13). (Al-Bukhari, kitab at-tafsir, bab quli @manna billhi 
wa md uruilailayna, No. 4215, see also Nos. 6928 and 7103). 


—_- 
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disregarding them, as their authenticity cannot be ascertained.’ De- 
spite this, many classical Muslim writers adopted and propounded the 
doctrine that blacks were descendants of the ‘cursed’ son of Nuh “£1, 
Ham. We will narrate what has been transmitted by Muslim tradition- 
alists and historians regarding Ham. 

At-Tirmidhi reports in his compilation of prophetic traditions on 
the authority of Samurah that the Messenger of Allah % said, “Nuh 
had three sons: Sam, Ham and Yafith. Sam is the ancestral father of 
the Arabs, Ham is the ancestral father of the Abyssinians* and Yafith 
(Japheth) is the ancestral father of the Greeks (ar-Rum).”> As-Suyutt 
narrates on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas «4 that he said, “There were 
born to Nuh: Sam, and amongst his children are white and brown 
peoples, and Ham, whose descendants are blacks with some whites, 
and Yafith, whose descendants are fair-skinned and ruddy peoples, 
and Kan’an, and he was the one who drowned, and the Arabs call 


The isrd iliyyat narrations are divided into three categories: 


}. Those narrations which are confirmed by the Qur’an or Sunnah and such 
narrations may be accepted since the Qur'an confirms their authenticity; 
. Those narrations which contradict the Qur'an, Sunnah or Islamic teachings, 
for example, the Bible ascribes evil deeds to certain prophets, such as Noh 
#3 becoming drunk, Liit’s ®# incestuous relations with his daughters and 
Dawid 48 conspiring at the death of one of his generals so that he could 
marry his wife. These types of narrations are clearly false and should not 
be believed. The prophets are infallible and are protected from committing 
major wrong actions; 
Those narrations concerning which the Muslims have no knowledge. The 
majority of Isrd'iliyyat narrations fall under this category; it is permissible to 
narrate such narrations, but these reports are neither affirmed since they 
might be false nor outrightly rejected as they might be true. Qadhi, 1999, pp. 
317-320; Von Denffer, 2007, pp. 133-134. 


mR 


w 


~ This sahih hadith does not say that Ham was the forefather of all Africans and of all 


_ lack people but of the Abyssinians - Ed. 
At-Tirmidhi, abwab tafsir al-Qur@n ‘an Rasilillah salla‘llahu ‘alayhi wa sallam, surah 
wa's-Saffat, Nos. 3283-4; see also No. 4023. As-Suyuti, 2004, p. 13. The first part is 
S narrated by Al-Hakim, No. 4006 and Ahmad narrated three versions all from 
amurah, 


mewn TN “= Paris) 


se Yee” Ae TRba! reports that Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib said, “Noh 
pepe trees cat ane 0 whom begat three: Sam, Ham and Yafith. Sam 
sao the Ary, Persians, and Greeks, in all of whom there is good. 
ate beet the Turis, Slavs, and Ya'jaj and Ma‘juj, in none of whom 
dere © cox, Bim begat the Copts, the Blacks, and the Berbers.” 
y» gear narvates in another narration: “Among the descendants of 
te Sv orf NDA, arc the Nubians, the Abyssinians, the Fezzanites, 
ee teem the Sindhis and the peoples of the coastlands in the East 
a fe Wee.” Ibn Qutaybah narrates in Kitab al-ma‘arif, that Wahb 
f= Munaeeih said, “Ham. the son of Nuh, was a white man, witha 
ngescene face anda fine figure, and Allah changed his colour and the 
ete & hi dexcendants in response to his father’s curse. He went 
sav, Whowed by his sons, and they settled on the shore, where Allah 
sievased and multiplied them. They are the blacks (as-sudan). Their 
tase was heh, and they sharpened their teeth like needles, as the fish 
“Seth to them. Some of his children went to the West Maghrib, Ham 
pees’ Cob (Kish), Canaan (Kan‘an) and Fit. Fut settled in India and 
© See 2nd tneir inhabitants are his descendants. Cush and Canaan's 
exerts are the various ethnicities of blacks: Nubians,'? Zanj,” 
(Gm: Lagnawa." Abyssinians,* Copts,"® and Berbers.”® Al-Kisa’ 









— * bed 04 p14 AL-Tabari, Tarikh at-Tabari, 2008, vol. 1, p. 118. 

—) Whee hcersincd by William M. Brinner), 1987, vol. Il, p. 21. 

7 et rized by William M. Brinner), 1987, vol. II, p. 15. 

| barwece Y creer day Palustan. 

* mate a an etn group orginally from Northern Sudan and Southem 


Tr + Slam 


* The lee ee w ‘as African ethnic group or Bantu speaking peoples. Zanj was 
A tabs wet %) redeva! Arab geographers and genealogists to refer to botha 
fae portion? Me Lest African coast and its inhabitants. 

’ © Wee aie @ Gores we as; African tribe from present-day Chad. 

* Tht Gates are ef ersur tbe from Eastern Chad and Western Sudan. 

* Tie Lruopan ‘mere was brown as Abyssinia. The Ethiopian Empire consisted of 
fimo 'rnree, Dow! and hiorthern Somalia. 

* Tew Cops are snethnix group of Ancient Egypt. 

* Be dayom, 194 ¢ MH (translated by bernard Lewis in Islam, Volume II: Religion 
and Seca) 1907p 110) 
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narrates asimilar tradition in Qisas al-Anbiya [‘Tales of the Prophets’].'’ 
Ibn al-Jawzi reports, “Cush, Niras, Maw'a and Bawan are descendants 
of Ham. Nimrod was a descendant of Cush. This Nimrod was the first 
of the Mesopotamian monarchs. He ruled three hundred years after 
the Flood (of Nuh’s people). During Nimrod’s reign the earth divided 
and people dispersed in the land; from there the different lineages of 
families were formed. The Nimrod of the Prophet {brahim was from 
the descendants of the first Nimrod. From the offspring of Niras were 
theTurks and Persians. From the loins of Maw‘a came Ya'juj and Ma‘ juj. 

The Slavs, Nubians, Abyssinians, Indians and Sindhis are descendants 

of Bawan. When the offspring of Nuh dispersed in the earth, some 

of Ham's descendants settled on the Southern river-banks, others on 

the Western river-banks. Allah made them various colours; most of 
them were dark complexioned but there were also some fair-skinned 

inhabitants. They are the majority of the inhabitants of the earth.”® 


" ka’b al-Ahbar said: “When Noh died, Ham lay with his wife, and Allah opened his 
gall-vesicle and that of his wife also, so that they mingled and she conceived a 
black boy and girl. Ham despised them and said to his wife, ‘They are not mine!’ 
They are yours!” said his wife, ‘For the curse of your father (referring to Nih's 
supplication against Ham, see Chapter 4) is upon us.’ After that he did not approach 
her until the children had grown, when he again lay with her, and she bore two 
more black children, male and female. Ham knew that they were his, therefore 
he left his wife and fled. When the first two children grew up, they went out in 
search of their father; but when they reached a village by the edge of the sea, they 
stayed there. Allah sent desire to the boy so that he lay with his sister, and she 
conceived. They remained in that village with no food except the fish they caught 
and ate. Then she gave birth to her brother's children, a black boy and girl. Ham, 
meanwhile, returned seeking the two children and, not finding them, died soon 
afterwards of anxiety over them. His wife also died, and the other two children 
set out in search of their brother and sister until they came to a village by the 
shore, where they stayed. Then they joined the other two along with their own 
two children. They remained there and each brother lay with his sister, begetting 
black male and female children until they multiplied and spread along the shore. 
Among them are the Nubians, the Blacks, the Berbers, the Sindhis, the Indians and 
all the blacks: they are the children of Ham.” Al-Kisa'i, (translated by Wheeler M. 
Thackston jr.), 1997, pp. 107-108. 

® bn al-Jawzi, 1998, p. 34. 
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Aetiology 





| ‘anit theology and jurisprudence are colour-blind, history 
eh st many Muslim writers were most certainly not. There is 
‘teewideranie body of ethnographic literature written by Arab and 
Sere W.slim: in the Middle Ages. One of the most controversial 
<<j@ ¢ debate was the ‘cause’ and ‘reason’ behind the darkness of 
57 pete’ skin, Muslim hegemonies over large areas of the world, 
sx the uipsequent encounters with people of different colours 
wx SHaognomies naturally generated ethnographic literature and 
siciones of the new population groups. There were three recurring 
svioge: Sted in classical Islamic literature: the curse of Ham, 
@@rrommer'2’ determinism and the type of mud from which Adam 


@ wr veal. 


1, The Carne of Him 
Seren Masia: emter: report a divine curse aetiological theory. The 
Germ Bin, 21 called the Curse of Canaan’ refers to a story in the 


| Same trates Sir ‘tat (he opject of NOh's ## curse is Canaan, whilst in other 
pee ee te 17 Of the curse’ This contradiction is an indication of the 
acral; Aaa tet, 
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book of Genesis 9:18-25, in which Ham's father, Nuh #£!, places a curse 
upon Ham's son, Canaan, after Ham saw the nakedness of his drunken 
father” Transmitted to Muslims by Jews and Christians, the Curse 
of Ham story found its way into early Muslim historiography and 
ethnography. In contrast to the story found in the Bible, the Muslim 
versions of the story state that Ham's descendants will be cursed with 
black skin. The curse of Ham fable is cited by many medieval Muslim 
writers and Qur'anic exegetes as the cause of the darkness of black 


peoples’ skin. Early Muslim scholars such as Ath-Tha‘labi,’? Al-Kisa’i,‘ 
ibn Kathir and Ibn Qutaybah all narrate the story in their works. Ibn 
Janr at-Tabari reported the fable in his magisterial work on Islamic 
history, Tarikh ar-rusul wa'l-mulik [‘The History of the Prophets and 
Kings'], “The people of the Tawrah claim that this curse was because 
ofNih's invocation against his son Ham. This was because while Nuh 
slept his genitals were exposed, and Ham saw them but did not cover 


" We have already seen that the story contains an unacceptable error and fatal flaw, 
the alleged drunkenness of Nith ®#, which is impossible for a prophet - Ed. 

~ Ath-Tha'labi narrates that Qatadah said: “There were in the Ark only Nah, his wife 
and three sons: Sam, Ham, and Yafith, and their wives - all in all eight persons. HAm 
had intercourse with his wife in the Ark, and NOh prayed to his Lord,” Qatadah 
said, “and Ham's sperm became altered and he brought forth black (offspring).” 
Ath-Tha'labi, (translated by William M. Brinner), 2002, p. 97. 

* Al-Kisai reports: It is said that one day NOh came to his son and said, “My son, 
|have not slept since ! boarded the Ark, and now | desire to sleep to my fill.” So 
saying, he put his head on Sam's lap and went to sleep. Suddenly a gust of wind 
uncovered Nih's genitals; Ham laughed, but Sam jumped up and covered him. 
When Nih awoke he asked, “What was the laughter?” Sam told him what had 
happened, and Nuh grew angry with Ham. “Do you laugh at your father’s genitals?” 
he said. “May Allah change your complexion and may your face turn black!" And 
that very instant his face did turn black. Turning to Sam, he said, “You covered 
your father: may Allah shield you from harm in this world and have mercy on you 
in the next! May He make prophets and nobles of your progeny! May He make 
bondswomen and slaves of Ham's progeny until the Day of Rising! May He make 


tyrants, kings and emperors of Yafith’s progeny!” Al-Kisa‘i, (translated by Wheeler 
M. Thackston Jr.), 1997, p. 105. 
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them and the two of them (i.e. Sam and Yafith) threw a garment over the environmental determinism aetiology.? He says in Tanwir al- 
him and concealed his genitals. When Nth awoke from his sleep he ghabash, "There is a report which has been narrated from some of our 
knew what Ham had done as well as what Sam and Yafith had done, scholars that the children of Nuh dispersed in the lands after Nuth’s 
He said, ‘Cursed is Canaan the son of Ham. Slaves will they be to his | death, It is said that Qaligh ibn ‘Abir was the one who divided them 
brothers!’ Then he said, ‘May Allah my Lord bless Sam, and may Ham inthe lands. Amongst them were the blacks as well as the whites. The 
be aslave of his brothers. May Allah requite Yafith and let him alight children of Sam settled in the centre of the land. They were a mixture 


at the dwelling places of Sam, and may Ham be a slave to them.’ Ibn 
al-Jawzi, the great Muslim traditionalist, said the story is erroneous, 
“As for what has been narrated that Nih’s nakedness was exposed 
and no one admonished him so he became dark in complexion. This 


of brown and white complexioned people. The children of Yafith are 
said to have settled on the Northern and Eastern river-banks. They 
were of a reddish complexion. The descendants of Ham settled on 
the Southern and Western river-banks. It is said that it was here that 


a 


is something not proven and is not correct! There is no evidence their complexion changed (i.e. became darker due to the climate).’"!° 
which indicates such an event took place, it is quite clear that human Another adherent of environmental determinism was the great 
complexions are a creation of Allah. There is no clear evidence from Arab prose writer Al-Jahiz who explained how the environment can 
sacred sources which suggest otherwise!”° As-SuyUti says, “The Curse determine the physical characteristics of the inhabitants of a certain 
of Ham story is a fabrication!” Al-Jahiz and Ibn Khaldtin’ as well as | community. He used his theory of natural selection to explain the 
contemporary Jewish and Christian scholars state that the Curse of | oigins of different human skin colours, particularly black skin, which 
Him story isa myths he believed to be the result of the climate. He cited a stony region 
of black basalt in the Northern Najd as evidence for his theory."! Ibn 
2. Environmental Determinism Theory Khaldin, perhaps the most original medieval Arab writer, sought to 
The second aetiology for the darkness in human complexions is the refute the genealogical arguments for blackness of skin that originate 
environmental determinism theory. Despite stating that the colours in the Hamitic myth and to replace them with a climate-based 
of mankind occur by the decree of Allah, Ibn al-Jawzi seems to adopt theory. In Al-Mugaddimah, lon Khaldiin attempts to ‘scientifically’ 


explain how black peoples’ dark skin occurred due to the hot climate 
of sub-Saharan Africa and not due to Nth’'s curse.’? Shams ad-Din 





* At-Tabari, (translated by William M. Brinner), 1987, vol. JI, pp. 11-12; As-Suyiuti, 
2004, p. 116, 


« thnal-jawzi, 1998, p.35, " There is no contradiction between the two since the Decree of Allah works through 
Iba tthaldiin says, “Genealogists who had no knowledge of the true nature of things ; the mechanisms of causality - Ed. 
imagined that blacks were the children of Ham, the son of Nuh, and that they were i lbn al-Jawzi, 1998, p. 35. 
singled out to be black as a result of Nith’s curse, which produced Ham's colour and Al-Jahiz, 2000, vol. 1, p. 158. end . 
the slavery God inflicted upon his descendants. It is mentioned in the Torah [Gen. ” “The black skin common to the inhabitants of the first and second zones is the 

25] that Nih cursed his son Ham. However, no reference is made in the curse to result of the composition of the air in which they live, and which comes about 
blackness” ibn Khaldin, translated by Franz Rosenthal), 2008, p. 59. under the influence of the greatly increased heat in the south. People there go 

' See David M. Goldenberg's 2003, The Curse of Ham: Race and Slavery in Early Judaism, through a very severe summer, and their skins turn black because of the excessive 
Christianity and lam, heat.” bn Khaldin, (translated by Franz Rosenthal), 2005, pp. 59-60. 


ay 
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Muhammad ibn Abii Talib ad-Dimashqi, a fourteenth century Syrian Allah created in him.” Ibn Manziur continues, “The lexicographers 
writer, is another proponent of climatic factors being the cause of the say: the origin of our father Adam's name is from the fact that he 
darkness of skin. Drawing copiously upon earlier writers and popular was created from soil and similarly, the tawny colour resembles the 
perceptions, Ad-Dimashqi adds little original argument to the debate. —_colour of soil.”"” Although Adam “5 was reported to have been dark 
His work unfortunately echoes some prejudices against black people incomplexion, the variation of human colours resuJted from the type 
that were not uncommon in his time." of mud from which Adam was created. As-Suyit! quotes an authentic 

| tradition from the Prophet 4 to support this opinion. As-Suytti says, 
3. The Colour of the Mud from which Adam | was Created _ “The Curse of Ham story is erroneous! A narration I received on the 
The Qur'an mentions that Adam #8 was created from “sounding clay authority of Umm al-Fadl'* supports this: Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari -# 
of atered black smooth mud.”* There are varying opinions amongst reported that the Prophet % said, ‘Allah created Adam from a handful 


of the earth. The children of Adam were brought forth according to 
India whilst others say somewhere in sub-Saharan Africa.'> Recent thetype of earth from which they were created. Some are of a reddish 
studies by leading anthropologist Cheikh Anta Diop, have shown complexion, some fair and others black and in between. Some are 
Pe aciatiiants ofiEarth were black.and an East Africa." easy natured and some rough, and some are foul whilst others are 
Linguists and lexicographers are also in some disagreement with good." As-Suyuti goes on to say, “This hadith is authentic and is 
regardsto the origin of Adam's #24 name. Arabic lexicographers state an authoritative proof as an explanation for the various colours of 
that the word adam is not of Arab origin, and others say that the word ee The aoe ey cee aS aaa Hole wits Se 
Stee efronitheword adamah meaning ‘earth’. Ion Mang which Adam was created.” This aetiological theory is also held by Ibn 


says, “There is some disagreement concerning the origin of the name ead we 
of Adam. Some people say that he was named Adam because he was 
created from the skin (adamah) of the earth. Other people say that 
he was named Adam because of the udmah (tawny) complexion that 


Muslim scholars regarding Adam’s ®4 residence on Earth; some say 





O “The equatorial region is inhabited by communities of blacks who are to be num- 
bered among the savages and beasts. Their complexions and hair are burnt and 
they are physically and morally deviant.” Ad-Dimashqi continues, “Their black- 
ness is due to the sun since its heat is extreme.” Ad-Dimashgi, 1923, pp. 15-17 and 
p. 273, (translated by John Hunwick in West Africa, Islam and the Arab World, 2006, 
pp. 81-82). 

“ Surat al-Hijr 15:26. 

* Ath-Tha'labi, (translated by William M. Brinner), 2002, p. 53. 

“ Cheikh Anta Diop, the late African anthropologist said, “We are able today to 


" ibn Manzur, 2003, vol. 1, pp. 104-105. 

# Allofthe narrations are through Ibn Zuhayr not Umm al-Fadil. 

" At-Tirmidhi, abwab tafsir al-Qur'Gn ‘an Rasdlillahi salla’llahu ‘alayhi wa sallama, wa 
min siirat al-Bagarah, No. 4031, At-Tirmidhi said that the hadith is hasan sahih, 
Abi Dawid, kitab as-Sunnah, bab fri-qadar, No. 4683; Ibn Hibban, vol. 14, kitab at- 
tarikh, bab bad’ al-khalg, dhikr al-bayan bi'anna gawlahu salla'llahu ‘alayhi wa sallama, 


say scientifically with certainty that mankind was born in Africa on the latitude khalaga llahu Adama min adimi al-ardi kulliha, arada bihi min gabdatin wahidatin minhu, 
of Kenya, Ethiopia and Tanzania.” See Cheikh Anta Diop, 1991, Civilisation or ; No. 6160, and As-Suyuti, 2004, p. 115. 
Barbansm: An Authentic Anthropology and Cheikh Anta Diop, 1974, The African Origin Baba at-Tinbukti, (translated by John Hunwick and Fatima Harrak in Mi'raj as- 


of Cindisation: Myth or Reality, Su'td, 2000, pp. 30-31). 
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Islam and Slavery 


Despite the historical fact that the Arab-Muslim enslavement of 
black Africans and others pre-dates and post-dates the Western- 
Christian slave trade, very little has been written by academics 
and thinkers alike regarding the forced migration of black Africans 
into the Mediterranean world of islam and the broader question of 
slavery within Muslim societies.’ (slam, like Judaism and Christianity, 
acknowledges the existence of slavery, but Islam exhorts the faithful 
to treat slaves kindly and denounces any form of cruelty to slaves. In 
early Islam, under the instruction of the Prophet 3%, slaves were not 
only treated as the brothers of free men, the Qur'an told the faithful 
that a slave who believes in Allah and His Messenger 4 is better than 
anoble free-bom pagan 

As early as the ninth century, hundreds of black Africans were 
shipped to Iraq to work as slaves. In the eyes of many medieval Arab, 





* Hunwick and Powell, 2007, p. xi; Azumah, 200], pp. 14-18. 


1 “Do not marry women of the idolators until they believe. A slave-girl who believes is better 


for you than a woman of the idolators, even though she may attract you. And do not mary 


men of the idolators until they believe. A slave who believes is better for you thana manof | 


the idolators, even though he may attract you.” Sirat al-Baqarah 2:221. 
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Rerberand Persian Muslims, blacks were legitimate slaves because they 
were not People of the Book but were pagans.’ According to Ibn Sina (d. 
1038) blacks are “people who are by their very nature slaves.“ Blacks 
were viewed as inherently inferior, destined by God to be enslaved 
for the service of others. Ibn Khaldiin (d. 1406), the highly acclaimed 
sociologist, also concurred with this doctrine saying, “The blacks as a 
nuleare submissive to slavery, because they have attributes which are 
quite similar to dumb animals.”> During the reign of the Umayyads, 
the Arabic word ‘abd (a slave) went through a semantic development 
and came to specifically refer to a black slave, whilst a white slave 
was referred to as mamliik. By the seventeenth century, ‘abd in spoken 
Arabic, contrary to the Qur’an and the Sunnah, very often meant a 
black person, irrespective of the person being a slave or not.°® 

InDavid M. Goldenberg’s ground-breaking study of the representa- 
tionof black Africans in Judaism, Christianity and Islam, he says, “The 
Biblical story (Curse of Ham) has been the single greatest justification 
for black slavery for more than a thousand years. It is a strange jus- 
tification indeed, for there is no reference in it to blacks at all.”” The 
Bible's ‘curse’ of servitude (not blackness) fell on the youngest son of 
Ham, Canaan, and not his other sons, including Cush (who was later 
projected in Judaeo-Christian traditions as the ancestor of blacks). 
The Biblical Curse of Ham story in Genesis 9:18-25 follows: 


‘ An important difference between ‘pagans’, e.g. animists, and other conquered 
peoples is that People of the Book are offered to live in a dhimmah contract with 
the Muslims under Muslim governance, but that is not possible with people who 
are not of the People of the Book. Many other peoples came under this same rule, 
so that Turks and Circassians etc., who were not Christians or Jews, would not 
have been offered the choice of living under Muslim governance but would have 
been enslaved by the conquering forces if they did not accept Islam - Ed. 


© Azumah, 2001, p. 135. 

' Ibn Khaldiin, (translated by Franz Rozenthal), 2005, p. 59. 
© Azumah, 2001, pp. 128-130. 

Goldenberg, 2003, p. 1. 
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The sons of Noah who went forth from the Ark were Shem, 
Ham, and Yapheth. Ham was the father of Canaan. These 
three were the sons of Noah; and from these the whole 
earth was peopled. Noah was the first tiller of the soil. He 
planted a vineyard; and he drank of the wine, and became 
drunk, and lay uncovered in his tent. And Ham, the father 
of Canaan, saw the nakedness of his father, and told his two 
brothers outside. Then Shem and Yapheth took a garment, 
laid it upon both their shoulders, and walked backwards 
and covered the nakedness of their father; their faces were 
tumed away, and they did not see their father’s nakedness. 
When Noah awoke from his wine and knew what his 
youngest son had done to him, he said, “Cursed be Canaan; 
aslave of slaves shall he be to his brothers.’ 


In contrast to the Biblical account, many Muslim versions of 
the story portray Arabs as descendants of Sam, blacks (sometimes 
including the Copts, Berbers and the Sindh of India) as descendants 
of Ham whilst most assigned the Turks and Slavs as descendants of 
Yafith. In some Muslim accounts, blacks are condemned to slavery and 
menial labour, the Arabs are blessed with prophethood and nobility 
and the Turks and Slavs are destined to be rulers and tyrants.’ Some 
narrations of the story of Nih *## and his sons were attributed to the 
Prophet % to give the story a sense of authenticity, but the scholars of 
hadith filtered out such narrations and classified them as fabricated. 
The Hamitic myth continued to have currency in the Middle East 
as late as the seventeenth century during the reign of the Ottoman 
Empire. During this period many blacks continued to be subjugated 
to lives of slavery and some of the men were castrated,’° based on 





"Genesis 9:18-25, RSV. 
" At-Tabari, (translated by William M. Brinner), 1987, vol. II, pp. 10-17. 
Castration of a human being is haram - Ed. 
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the assumption that they had an ungovernable sexual appetite. The 
women sometimes did not fare much better, many of them lived a 
ife of domestic servitude or served the sexual appetites of their Arab 
and Turkish slave masters, as concubines.'! Ahmad Baba (d. 1627), a 
prominent West African jurist set out to dislodge the notion that black 
skin was inexorably connected to the condition of servitude in his 
legal treatise on the enslavement of black Africans, Mi‘raj as-su‘ud ila 
nyl hukm majlitb as-siid (‘The Ladder of Ascent Towards Grasping the 
law Concerning Transported Blacks’].!? Baba insisted that the cause 
ofslavery in Islam is the content of one’s belief and not the colour of 
one’s skin. “The Sudanese (black) non-believers are like other kdafir 
(non-believers) whether they are Christians, Jews, Persians, Berbers, 
or any others who stick to non-belief and do not embrace Islam. 
There is no difference between all the kafir in this respect. Whoever is 
captured in a condition of non-belief, it is legal to own him, whoever 
he may be, but not he who was converted to Islam voluntarily, from 
the beginning.”"? Anmad Baba went on to cite other renowned Muslim 
scholars such as As-Suyiti to support the view that slavery in Islam 
is premised along creedal rather than racial lines. Baba refuted 
arguments formed from the myth of Ham. 


" Slavery is a complex issue and many slaves, men and women, came to exert 
considerable influence and even power - Ed. 

" In 1615, Ahmad Baba replied to questions from [brahim al-Jirari, an inquirer 
fom the Saharan oasis of Tuwat. Baba says, “You asked: ‘What is the meaning 
of Ham's children being slaves to the children of Yafith and SAm? If he meant 
the unbelievers, then this is not a peculiarity of theirs (i.e. not all unbelievers are 
black). On the contrary, it is so in regard to the children of his brothers Yafith 
and Sam, since unbelief allows their being possessed (as slaves), whether they 
are black or white.’ The reply is that the legal position is like that. This is not a 
peculiarity of theirs. Indeed, any unbeliever among the children of Ham or anyone 
else may be possessed (as a slave) if he remains attached to his original unbelief. 
There is no difference between one race and another. Perhaps it was that his curse 
was effective on most of them, not all of them.” Baba at-Tinbukti, (translated by 

John Hunwick and Fatima Harrak in Mi'rdj as-su‘id, 2000, pp. 30-31). 
 thid, 
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The notion that black Africans were natural slaves seems to have 
persisted in Muslim thought until as recently as the nineteenth 
century. Muhammad as-Saniisi ibn Ibrahim al-Jarimi, in his Tanbih ahl 
at-tughyiin ‘ald hurriyyat as-siidan (‘Counsel to the Tyrannical People 
Regarding the Freedom of the Blacks’], reports North African attitudes 
towards black Africans, “I found some of the uncouth Maghribis 
(Moroccans) claiming that all blacks without exception were slaves 
who did not deserve to be free, for how should they deserve that, 
being black of skin? On this matter they relate fantasies that have no 
foundation to them in (Islamic) law or the natural order. As for the 
law, nothing came down from the Lawgiver that would explain why 
among all peoples they should be enslaved rather than others. With 
regard to nature, (such an argument is unacceptable) because the 
natural order rejects blacks being slaves without a compelling legal 
reason.” Moroccan jurist Ahmad ibn Khalid an-Nasiri (d. 1897) wrote 


an impassioned legal treatise attacking the illegal enslavement of | 


black Africans by Arab and North African Muslims. In the treatise, An- 
Nasiri discusses the concept of slavery in the modern world as well as 
the rationale behind Islam permitting slavery: 


It will be clear to you from what we have related of the 
history of the Sidan how far the people of these lands had 
taken to Islam from ancient times. It will also be clear that 
they are among the best peoples in regard to Islam, the 
most religiously upright, the most avid for learning and 
the most devoted to men of learning. This state of affairs 
is to be found in most of their kingdoms bordering on the 
Maghrib, as you are aware. 

Thus will be apparent to you the heinousness of the 
affliction that has beset the lands of the Maghrib since 
ancient times in regard to the indiscriminate enslavement 


a 
* Hunwick and Powell, 2007, Pp. 43-44, 
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of the people of the Siida@n and the importation of droves of 

them every year to be sold in the market places in town and 

country, where men trade in them as one would trade in 
beasts - nay worse than that. People have become so inured 
to that, generation after generation, that many common 
folk believe that the reason for being enslaved according 
to the Holy Law is merely that a man should be black in 

colour and come from those regions. This, by God's life, is 

one of the foulest and greatest evils perpetrated upon God's 

religion, for the people of the Sadan are Muslims having the 

same rights and responsibilities as ourselves. 

Even if you assume that some of them are pagans or 
belong to a religion other than Islam, nevertheless the 
majority of them today as in former times are Muslims, 
and judgement is made according to the majority. Again, 
even if you suppose that Muslims are not a majority, and 
that Islam and unbelief claim equal membership there, who 
among us can tell whether those brought here are Muslims 
or unbelievers? For the basic assumption in regard to the 
human species is freedom and lack of any cause for being 
enslaved. Whoever maintains the opposite is denying the 
basic principle. 

Noconfidence should be placed in what the slave-traders 
or dealers say, since it is established and well-known that all 
sellers lie about their goods when selling them and praise 
them lavishly for qualities they do not possess. Slave dealers 
areeven more prone to do that. How could we believe them 


when we see that those who import them or deal in them 
are men of no morals, no manly qualities, and no religion, 
and when we know the [evil nature of the] times and see 


{the wickedness of] their people? 
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Nor should any reliance be put upon the protestations 
of a slave man or woman, as the jurists have ruled, since 
motives and circumstances differ in this regard. A seller 
may do them so much ill that they would not admit to 
an\thing that would affect their sale. Or a slave may have 
the objective of getting out of the hands of his master by 
anv possible means, thus finding it easy to admit to slave 
status so that the sale may be promptly effected. Other 
motives may also exist. 

Men of integrity and others have frequently made the 
roint that the people of the Bilad as-Sudan today as in former 
times make war on one another and kidnap each other’s 
children, enslaving them in places far removed from their 
tribal homes or inhabited places, and that in this they are 
like the nomadic Arabs of the Maghrib who raid one anoth- 
er and drive off or steal each other's flocks and herds out 
of lack of religious principles and the absence of anything 
that restrains them. How then can a man who has scruples 
about his religion permit himself to buy something of this 
nature? How, too, can he allow himself to take their women 
as concubines considering that this involves entering upon 
a sexual liaison of dubious legality? 

Abi Hamid al-Ghazali, may God be pleased with him, 
said in the section “The Lawful and the Forbidden” of his 
(ya ‘Ulim ad-Din [The Revival of the Islamic Sciences’): 
“Be aware that in regard to food brought to you as a gift, 
or that you wish to purchase or accept as a present, it is 
not up to you to institute inquiries about it and say that 
since it 1s something the lawfulness of which you cannot 
ascertain you will not take it without inquiring about it. Nor 
yet should you dispense with inquiry and merely accept all 
things whose forbidden nature you cannot determine. On 
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the contrary, sometimes inquiry is obligatory, sometimes it 
is forbidden, sometimes recommended and sometimes ob- 
yectionable, Therefore a distinction must be made [between 
the various cases]. The clear rule is that the existence of 
areas of doubt provides the presumption for inquiry.” He 
went on to explain this at length - may God be pleased with 
him - and made it clear that if the seller is suspected of try- 
ing to promote the sale of his goods, then his word should 
not be relied on. If this is true about goods, then how much 

more is it true about the enslavement of human beings and 

mastery over women's genitalia, for both of which matters 

the Lawgiver had even greater concern, as is well known 

from the Holy Law and its sources. 

Shaykh Ahmad Baba, in the treatise he set forth on this 
question entitled Mi'raj as-Su'ud, produced an analysis with 
which he concluded the work, mentioning those tribes of 
the Sudan who were unbelievers, such as Mossi, some of the 
Fulaniand others. He stated that it was permissible to enslave 
anybody who came from those tribes. Ibn Khaldutn also said: 
“Beyond the Nile are a black people called Lamlam. They are 
unbelievers who brand their faces and their temples.” He 
also said: “The people of Ghana and Takrur raid them, make 
them captive and sell them to merchants who carry them 
off to the Maghrib. These people make up the greater part 
oftheir slaves and beyond them to the south is no inhabited 
land of any consequence.” 

But this analysis which Shaykh Ahmad Baba made is only 
valid insofar as the people of the lands which border them 
are concerned and those who come across slaves brought 
from among them and others [beyond them]. As for the 
people of the Maghrib who are “beyond what is beyond” 


lin relation to such peoples) and between whom and the 
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land ofthe Siidiin is a wide waterless desert and a wilderness 
inhabited only by the wind, who can ascertain the facts for 
them? We have already said that no confidence should be 
placed upon what the slave-traders say, and who among us 
can tell whether those tribes still remain pagan? Moreover, 
people nowadays pay no heed at all to this, and whenever 
they see a slave put up for sale in the market they go ahead 
and buy him, ignoring all this. The only questions they 
put concer bodily defects, and in this matter it makes no 
difference whether the slave is black or white or any other 
colour. Worse than that, in these days the evildoer and 
those who flout God, kidnap freeborn children in the tribes, 
villages and cities of the Maghrib and sell them openly in 
the markets without anyone showing resentment or being 
angered on behalf of the religion. Jews and Christians 
have begun to buy them and to enslave them with our full 
knowledge, and this is a punishment to us from God, were 
we but to reflect. God help us for the affliction which has 
overtaken us in the matter of our religion. 
To sum up: since, as we have said, the basic human 
condition is freedom, and since it has been known from 
age to age that the people of Siidan who border on us are 
mostly or wholly Muslims, and since men of integrity and 
others have frequently made the point that they make war 
on each other and kidnap each other's children and sell 
them unjustly, and we have seen with our own eyes that 
the slave merchants and dealers are men of no morals and 
no religion, we should have no hesitation in declaring that 
anyone who enters into a transaction of this forbidden 
nature is imperilling his salvation. As for [the argument] 
that the slave-traders have laid upon them, this is not a 
sufficient reason in Holy Law to allow one to enter into the 
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purchase of slaves from them, since it is a weak indication 
{of validity] surrounded by pieces of factual evidence which 
give it the lie. Let a man therefore question his heart, for 
the Prophet, may God bless him and grant him peace, said: 
“Question your heart ... even if they [the jurists] give you a 
decision." For if one refers to one’s heart over this dilemma 
one can scarcely hesitate over this burning question at all. 

And now, leaving all that aside, we would say that even 
if there were no more than a strong doubt in this matter, 
coupled with the evilness of the times and frivolity of its 
people in matters of religion, there would be in these three 
factors plus a care for preventive action, which is a principle 
of Holy Law, especially in the view of Malik, may God be 
pleased with him, sufficient to oblige one to cease having 
anything to do with an evil which is derogatory to honour 
and religion. We ask God to give success to him whom He 
has charged with the affairs of his servants in bringing to 
anend this wickedness. 

For the reason in Holy Law which existed in the time of 
the Prophet and the pious forefathers for enslaving people 
does not exist today; that is being taken prisoner in jihad 
which has as its object to make the word of God supreme 
and to bring men to His religion which He chose for His 
servants. This is our religion which was brought to us as law 


” The full text is: Wabisah ibn Ma‘bad . said, “I came to the Messenger of Allah 3% 


andhe said, ‘You have come to ask about goodness (birr)?’ | said, ‘Yes!’ He said, ‘Ask 

your heart for a judgement. Goodness is that towards which the self is tranquil 

and towards which the heart is tranquil. Badness (ithm) is that which becomes 
agitated in the self and it goes agitatedly to and fro in the breast even though 
people repeatedly give you a judgement [as to a matter's permissibility]."” A good 
hadith which is narrated in the two Musnads of the Imams Ahmad ibn Hanbal and 
Ad-Darimi with a good isnad. Another narration has: “Ask yourself for a fatwa even 
ifthe muftis give fatwa.” Al-Bukhari narrated it in his Tarikh from W4bisah - Ed. 
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Benefits of Brown and 


Dark Skin 





though Islam teaches racial equality, there is sometimes a sharp 
contrast hetween the teachings of Islam and the practices of Muslims. 
(ontrary to Arnold Toynbee and many historians’ view of racial 
Mitudes in pre-modern Muslim societies, the perception that ‘white’ 
Muslims “have always been free from colour-prejudice vis-d-vis the 
nonwhite races,” is a slight exaggeration.’ The amount of evidence 
@ antrblack sentiment found in classical Arab-Muslim literature 
mivates colourism was sometimes very much a serious issue in 
Muslim societies.” Despite this, at no time did the Muslims ever 


Ardul Anz al-Khayyaat says. “We don’t find the practice of racial discrimination 
mé the politces of bigotry in Arab or Islamic countries.” Al-Khayyaat, 2002, p. 
® Paul Hardy says un his study of race and Islam, “Although Islamic society was 
mult-racial from the beginning, in none of the regions where the religion became 
dominant did the concept of race enter Muslim consciousness.” Hardy, 2002, p. 1. 
Abe ai Aziz “Abd al-Qadir Kamil echoes a similar sentiment in Islam and the Race 
Uueszu, 1970. 

“wancal Arab-Muslim literature like One Thousand and One Nights, depicts blacks in 
verou hostile stereotypes. Initially the theme of darkness/blackness in Islamic 
ineeature tiad nothing to do with skin colour but over time it became associated 
#i) racial representations. See Bernard Lewis, ‘The African Diaspora and the 
Chilsatioe of islam’, in Kilson, 1976, The African Diaspora, pp. 48-49. 
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Se Memettiond verse, Gabricl says the concept of blackness 
SE Dia. ie) & the Qur'dn is “synonymous with evil”. Contrary 
WE ee, he Or Gn emphatically rejects the concept of racism. 
Bes < ctllew: in creation reflect the grandcur of the Creator. 
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Spmemy bere.” There is ancther explicit passage in the Quran 
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) géwiim #= reowm and dark skin. which are presented below.‘ 


i fatet vouthfui ‘ooking skin - Brown and dark skin has more 
Settis. thus resulting in a warmer mere beautiful skin shade. 
Boon sin is naturally warm with a glowing complexion ranging 
oom yellow to clive to deep chocolate brown. Melanin guards 
beewn and dark skin from the long-term damage associated 
with ageing - the development of deep wrinkles, rough surface 
texture, and age spots (sometimes called liver spots). Thus 
trown/dark-skinned people seem to age more slowly than fair- 
skinned people. 

i, Protection against cancer - Brown and dark skin helps protect 
against skin cancer which develops as a result of ultraviolet light 
radiation. causing mutations in the skin. Dark skin prevents 
radiation of UV-A rays from destroying the essential folic acid 

(o: relate), derived from B vitamins. 
3 Health - In the absence of modern medicine and diet, a person 
with dark skin in the tropics (as in Africa) would live longer, be 
heakthier and more likely to reproduce than a person with fair 
skin 
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Virtues of Blacks and 
North Africans 








Abe: has an illustrious place in Islamic history: Abyssinia was 
the Land of the first migration in Islam as well as being the origin of 
sexed of the Companions of the Messenger of Allah 4%. The Prophet 
$ ‘ncructed his Companions to seek refuge in the land of Abyssinia 
enter the protection of the righteous ruler, the Negus.’ There are 
weed. Verse: from the Qur'an praising the Abyssinians’ and the 
Prophet © assigned the adhan (call to prayer) to them.’ He also urged 


© Whee tre Memenger of Allah » saw the affliction of his Companions by the 
Maliz sor: he said to them, “If you were to go to Abyssinia (it would be 
Ser Wy yeu) ior the king [1.e. the Negus) will not tolerate injustice and it is a 
teed “amt. until such atime as Allah shall relieve you from your distress.” 

Pr isras, 107 146. 

* beta cence: tat the following Qur’anic verse was revealed about the Negus 
ane ti 27 -ruan Companions: “When they listen to what has been sent down to the 
Me 2 ie: ee eyes overflowing with tears because of what they recognise of the 
oe” Sire BV2'124y 593, As-SuyDti, 2004, p. 25. 

* fol Marapemh carrate: the Prophet m to have said, “Kingship (al-mulk) lies with 
‘Beayst. Me pelltary is best executed by the Ansar, the call to prayer (al-adhan) is 
lor the Any ssuicare: and the trust is best kept by the people of Azd (the Yemenis).” 
ADTarmanl, iniat d-monagib, bab fad! al-Yaman, No. 3969; Ahmad, musnad Abi 

farayr, anc ASuy i, 2004 p. 18. Other versions of the hadith have the words 
deine (toe teats) and al-Lhulafah (caliphate) instead of al-mulk (kingship). 
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" js Companions to treat blacks well.‘ Despite this, in clear contrast 


ythe noble teachings of Islam, xenophobic material can be found in 
desical Arab-Muslim literature describing the ‘ugly’ and ‘immoral’ 
gultties of black Africans.’ Many of these portrayals were derived 
hom the writings of the Ancient Greeks, notably the philosophy of 
instotle and the ethnographic theory of Claudius Ptolemaeus (known 
pMolemy in English). According to Ptolemy, the inhabited world was 
divided into seven latitudinal ‘zones’ or ‘climes’, the first being closest 
totheequator and the seventh near the Arctic Circle. The middle zone 
ihe third and the fourth) corresponded to the Mediterranean lands, 
and Was considered to be the most moderate and ideal zone. Those 
who inhabited this zone were considered to be the most civilised 
and intelligent. The farther away one went from this region, the 
more extreme the climate was, and extreme cold in the north and 
etreme heat in the south were said to have produced individuals 
who were distorted mentally and physically. Thus, in this classical 
Geek perspective both the black people of Africa and the white 
people of Northern Europe were considered far from the median ideal 
human form. The peoples of zones one (sub-Saharan Africa) and 
ven (Scandinavia) were regarded as savages with deviant lifestyles. 
The ancient heritage of the Greeks and the Hamitic myth were 
appropriated by Arab and Persian Muslims as they expanded around 
the Mediterranean and established schools of translation, teaching 


' ibn Hisham reported that the Prophet 4s said, “Show piety in dealing with the 
protected peoples, those of the settled lands, the blacks, the crinkly haired, for 
they have a noble ancestor and marriage ties (with us, i.e. Arabs).” [bn Hisham 
relates this report in his annotated notes on Ibn Ishaq’s biography of the Prophet 
ft Ibn Ishaq, 2007, p. 691. 

" lnboth Arab and Iranian Islamic writings, blacks are accused of being stupid, 
uatruthful, vicious, cowardly, sexually unbridled, ugly and distorted, excessively 
tem), and easily affected by food and drink,” says Minoo Southgate in his study 

the representation of blacks in classical Arab and Persian literature. For a full 
dicusion, see Minoo Southgate, ‘The negative images of blacks in some Medieval 
wntings’ in Iranian Studies, 17, 1984, pp. 3-36. 
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and research in Baghdad and other centres of learning. The Ptolemaic 
tramework is very much present in the thinking of the famed North 
Atncan sociologist of the fourteenth century Ibn Khaldiin.! Other 
Masiim writers such as Al-Mas‘tdi,’ Ibn al-Fagih* and Al-Maqdisi 
invoked the myth and stereotypes of Ham in their works, displaying 
antagonism towards blacks and their culture. This racist material led 


te 


many misconceptions about Islam's perception of blacks, in sharp 


* fon Khaldin discusses at length the ‘natural’ dispositions of the various peoples in 


the world. About blacks he says, “The blacks are, as a rule, submissive to slavery, 
because they have little that is essentially human and possess attributes that 
are avite similar to those of dumb animals.” Ibn Khaldin, (translated by Iranz 
Rosenthal), 2005, p. 117. 


' AipMas‘idi quotes Galen. “(there are) Ten specific attributes of the black man, 


- 


weich are all found in him and in no other: frizzy hair, thin eyebrows, broad 
nostrils, thick lips, pointed teeth, smelly skin, black eyes, furrowed hands andfeet, 
along penis and great merriment. Galen says that merriment dominates the black 
man because of his defective brain, whence also the weakness of his intelligence” 
Al-Mas‘bdi. 1966, p. 91. 

fn aifagih. a tenth century Persian historian and geographer, reports in 
Mubhtasar latab al-bulddn (‘The Abridgement of the Book of the Lands’}: A man of 
discemment said, “The people of Iraq have sound minds, commending passions, 
bztenced natures, and high proficiency in every art, together with well-propor- 
Boned limbs, well-compounded humours, and a pale brown colour. They are the 
ones whe are done to aturn in the womb. They do not come out with something 
between blond, buff, balanced, and leprous colouring, such as the infants dropped 
from the wombs of the women of the Slavs and other similar light complexion; nor 
are they overdone in the womb until they are burned, so that the child comes out 
some’ ning between black, murky, malodorous, stinking, and crinkly-haired, with 
pmever: Limb: deficient minds, and depraved passions, such as the Zanj, Abyssini- 
‘EE, 24 a-ner blacks who resemble them. The Iraqis are neither half-baked dough 
nov bemned crust, but between the two.” Ibn al-Faqih, 1885, p. 162, (translated by 
Bernard Lewis in islam, Volume fI: Religion and Society, 1987, p. 209). 

Describing the bujja, an ethnic group amongst the blacks, Al-Maqdisi says, “ll 
‘B said that there i: no marnage among them, that the child does not know his 
father, and tnat they eat people,” and “The Zanj are people of black colour, with 
lar noses, Finky hair, and little understanding or intelligence.” Al-Magqdisi, 1903. 


1, pp. 69°70, (translated by bernard Lewis in Islam, Volume II: Religion and Society. 
1987, ¢. 310). 
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| perast to the teachings of the Prophet ‘x. lon Hisham reported that 
_ teProphet 8 said, “Show piety in dealing with the protected peoples, 


shoe of the settled lands, the blacks, the crinkly haired, for they have 
intle ancestor and marriage ties (with us, i.e. Arabs).""'° ‘Umar, the 
med slave of Ghafrah, explained that by ancestry the Prophet % was 
meernng to the fact that the Prophet Isma’‘il’s *#* mother (Hajar) was 
igyptian, and the marital tie was contracted when the Prophet # had 
ison by an Egyptian, Mariyah the Copt. As-Suyuti narrates on the 
authority of bn ‘Abbas us that the Prophet % said, “Follow the blacks, 
lor among them are three of the masters of Paradise; Luqman the 
Wise, the Negus and Bilal the mu‘adhdhin.”"' 

in defence of black people, medieval Muslim writers like Al-Jahiz, 
bn al-Jawzi, bn Battbtah and As-Suyiti produced works catalogu- 
ing some of the virtues of black people.'? The following is a collec- 
tion of some of these virtues mentioned in their works. Al-Jahiz says 
about blacks in Fakhr as-sitdan ‘ala al-bidan, “There is a general agree- 
ment that among no other people is generosity so widespread and 
deep-rooted as it is among blacks. A quality found only among noble 
people! Blacks have a natural sense of rhythm, dance and drum beat. 
They are also the best singers. No other people have such fine, reso- 


" ttn Hisham relates this report in his annotated notes on Ibn Ishaq’s biography of 
the Prophet #. Ibn Ishaq, 2007, p. 691. 

* Ihn"Asakir relates this hadith in his biography of Bilal. As-Suyuti, 2004, p. 17. lbn 
a-jawzi said that this hadith is not authentic. Ibn Hibban said that the text of this 
tradition is erroneous. Ibn al-Jawzi, 2008, p. 471. 

~ Ibn Battutah, the famous scholar and traveller, wrote of sub-Saharan Africa in a 
vastly different light in comparison to his predecessors. Of all the medieval travel 
wnters, [bn Battiitah was the only one who actually travelled to both East Africa 
and West Africa. Most Arab and Persian authors who spoke disparagingly of black 
Afncans hadnever travelled to sub-Saharan Africa themselves, and their tales were 
largely based on hearsay. There were other Muslim historians and geographers 
suchas bn Rustah, Al-Istakhri and [shaq ibn al-Husayn who described the ‘Land of 
the Blacks’, Bild as-Sitdan, fairly. See Ibn Rustah, 1892, p. 102; Al-Istakhri, 1870, p. 
and Al-Ya qlbi, 1892, pp. 334-337, 345. 
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nant voices or more natural sounding and eloquent speech. They are 
unique among the peoples of the world. Stammering, stuttering and 
speech impediments do not exist among them. Certain black orators 
can, in the presence of kings, speak from sunrise to sunset, without 
pause or hesitation. No race on Earth possesses such strength and 
stamina. Blacks are physically stronger than other peoples; a single 
black man can lift a boulder that would defeat a group of Arabs or any 
other race. They are courageous, energetic and generous too. Blacks 
are always cheerful, laughing and full of life, all of which are signs of 
a noble character.” Virility is another virtue that the blacks possess 
according to Al-Jahiz; he lauds the high sexual potency of the blacks 
and their ability to sire a great number of children." Ibn al-Jawzi says, 
“Among the blacks’ virtues are strength and willpower which produce 
courage.” Ibn al-Jawzi adds, “The Abyssinians are known for their 
abundant generosity, excellent manners, inoffensiveness, cheerful: 
ness, eloquence, ease of expression and diction.”’* Ibn Battutah spoke 
highly about the black Africans he met on his journey through Africa, 
“They are strict in observing the prayers, studying the religious law, 
and memorising the Qur’an.””* An-Nasiri lavishly praises blacks in his 
chronicle of North Africa, “They are among the best peoples in regard 
to Islam, the most religiously upright, the most avid for learning and 
the most devoted to men of learning.””” 

The peoples of North Africa comprise two main ethnic groups: 
Berbers and Coptic Egyptians. The Berbers, who know themselves as 
Amazigh, are the indigenous people of North Africa, and today the 
majority of Berbers live in Morocco and Algeria, but they also include 


4 Al-Jahiz, 2000, vol. 1, pp. 138-139. 

“ Al-Jahiz, 2000, vol. 1, p. 154. 

S ibn al-Jawzi, 1998, p. 40. 

'® ibn Battltah, 2004, p. 284. 

” An-Nasini, 1955, (translated by John Hunwick and Eve Trout Powell in The African 
Diaspora in the Mediterranean Lands of Islam, 2007, p. 44). 
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sharan tribes such as the Tuareg. The region they inhabit is known 
isa Maghrib, ‘The West’. The language of the Berbers belongs to the 
Afo-Asiatic language family and it can be broken down into three 
hundred different dialects. The distinguishing physical characteristics 
ofBerbers are a slight build, and their skin tone varies from white, to 
near-white, to dark brown, The Berbers have intermingled with many 
dhnic groups, most commonly the Arabs. The Berber revolt in the 
eighth century led to great hostility within the Muslim community 
towards the Berbers. In direct contravention of Islamic law, the 
betbers were subjugated to extraordinary levies and harsh policies by 
Umayyad governors. As a result, resentful Berbers grew receptive to 
radical Khanijite activists. To discredit the Berbers, forged prophetic 
traditions and disparaging stories of the Berbers quickly followed. A 
tradition falsely attributed to the Prophet 3% says, “There are seventy 
parts of wickedness. The Berbers possess sixty-nine whilst the Jinn 
possess one.”"® Many Berbers initially resisted Islam, but once they 
acepted the religion, many became influential warriors, scholars 
and strong advocates for Islam. The Almoravid (al-Murdabitun) and 
Almohad (al-Muwahhidiin) dynasties of North Africa and Islamic Spain 
were Berbers. Under the rule of Berber Muslims, civilisation, culture 
and the arts flourished spectacularly. Berbers are a proud people, 
full of culture and immense courage. Speaking of the Berbers, Ibn 
Khaldin, the great Arab historian said, “They belong to a powerful, 
formidable, brave and numerous people; a true people like so many 
thers the world has seen, like the Arabs, the Persians, the Greeks 
and the Romans. The men who belong to this family of peoples have 
inhabited the Maghrib since the beginning of time.”’® Just as Al-Jahiz 
had done, Ibn Garcia defiantly challenged the presupposed superiority 
df Arabs. In his controversial shu'abiyyah epistle, bn Garcia heaped 


| 

: 

; ln al-jawzi, 2008, pp. 472-474, 
Brett, 1997, 0.1, 
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praise on non-Arabs like the Berbers for their tenacity, bravery and 
culture.” Ibn Battiitah also made mention of the piety of the Berbers 
in his travel diary.?! 

Prior to the Muslim conquest of Egypt in the seventh century, the 
Egyptians were referred to as Copts (al-Qibt) or as Coptic. Since then, 
the word ‘Coptic’ has undergone a semantic shift over the centuries to 
refer specifically to Egyptian Christians. The Copts are highly regarded 
in Islam, with some notable personalities among them. Hajar, the 
mother of the Prophet Ismail 4! and wife of the Prophet Ibrahim #4, 
was Coptic. Mariyah, the mother of the last-born child of the Prophet 
Muhammad 3, was also a Copt. When the Companions set forth to 
battle, the Prophet % instructed them to treat the Copts amicably, 
as they were his blood relations, “You will open Egypt (to Islam], and 
that is aland in which the Carat (girat) is spoken of, so when you have 
opened it [to Islam] treat its people well, for they have a covenant 
and share blood relations (with us)” or he said, “a covenant and in- 
lawship.”” In another narration, the Messenger of Allah % praised the 
Copts for their strength and said they will help spread Islam, “Indeed 
you are going to come upon a people with curly hair, I urge you to 
treat them well. For they are a people of strength and will reach your 
enemies by the permission of Allah,” meaning the Copts of Egypt.” 


Ibn Garcia (Gharsiyah) the Basque (al-Bashkunsi), a leading proponent and advo- 
cate of shu‘iibiyyah thought in al-Andalus, wrote a famous epistle attacking the Ar- 
abs for their overt discrimination against non-Arabs. See Larsson, 2003, Ibn Garcia's 
Shu'uibiyya Letter: Ethnic and Theological Tensions in Medieval al-Andalus. 

Ibn Battitah, 2002, pp. 3-24. 

Muslim, kitdb fada'il as-sahabah, bab wasiyyah an-Nabiyyi salla‘ll@hu ‘alayhi wa sallama 
bi ahl Misr, No. 2543. 

Musnad Abi Ya'la, musnad ‘Amr ibn Harith, No. 1473. Abii Ya‘la says, “Its narrators are 
trustworthy.” 
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Interracial Marriages 


is al 
| {he Messenger of Allah % said, “Women are married for four 


reasons: their wealth and for their standing, their beauty and for 
their din, Gain one who has din, may your hands be dusty!” In another 
tradition, the Prophet # was reported to have said, “Do not marry 
women for their beauty for perhaps their beauty may ruin them, 
ind do not marry them for their wealth for perhaps their wealth 
my make them disobedient, but instead marry them for their din. A 
black slave woman with a perforated nose who has the din is better.’”? 
There are several examples of the Messenger of Allah 4 urging his 
Companions to marry women of colour because of their din. One day, 
he informed his Companions, “Whoever wishes to marry a woman 





' 4l-Bukhari, kitab an-nikah, bab al-akfa’ fiad-din, No. 4802; Muslim, ar-rada’, bab istihbab 
nikih dhat ad-din, No. 1466. A large number of other scholars narrate it. In a similar 
hadith, the Prophet % added, “Marry a woman who has din and good character, 
may your hands be dusty!" !bn Hibban, dhikru ma yustahabbu lil-mar’i ‘inda’t-tazwij an 
yallubad-din diina’l-mal fi'l-‘aqd ‘ala waladihi aw ‘ala nafsih, No. 4035. “May your hands 
be dusty!” is an expression that came to have the sense of exhortation - Ed. 

" Ibn Majah, No, 1859; Al-Bayhaqi 7:80, No. 13247; ‘Abd ibn Hamid p. 133, No. 328; 
A-Bazzar 6:413, No, 2438. Very weak hadith. Al-Basiri said one of the narrators in 
this isndd, Al-tfriqi (full name ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn Ziyad ibn An’am ash-Sh’'abani) 


is weak, 
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from the people of the Garden, let him marry Umm Ayman.” Upon 
hearing this, Zayd ibn Harithah married her. On another occasion, the 
Companion ‘Abdullah ibn Rawahah became so angry with his black 
slave-girl that he struck her violently. ‘Abdullah ibn Rawahah was so 
upset by what he had done that he went to the Prophet % to inform 
him about what had occurred. The Messenger of Allah % said, “Tell 
me about this woman?” ‘Abdullah ibn Rawahah replied, “She fasts, 
she prays, performs her ablutions vigilantly and bears witness that 
there is no god but Allah and that you are the Messenger of Allah %,” 
The Prophet % said “Abdullah, she is a believer!” ‘Abdullah said, “By 
the One Who sent you with the truth, I will definitely set her free and 
marry her!" which he subsequently did. Some people from amongstthe 
Muslims began to insult ‘Abdullah for marrying a former slave, some 
others wanted to intermarry with the idolators, hoping for status, The 
following Qur’anic verse was revealed informing the faithful that an 
unattractive slave womanis better than a beautiful free-born idolatrous 
woman. “Do not marry women of the idolators until they have iman. A 
slave-girl who is one of the believers is better for you than a woman of the 
idolators, even though she may attract you.”* Before colourism penetrated 
some Muslims’ psyches, in early Islam interracial relationships were 
common; many Companions married women of different races and 
ethnicities, The mother of the last son of the Prophet 3%, Mariyah the 
Copt, was Egyptian. The former slave Bilal, who was a black African, 
married ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn ‘Awf’s sister who was an Arab of good 
standing. Khalid ibn Rabah al-Habashi, a black Abyssinian, married 
an Arab woman after Bilal interceded on his behalf. Salim, the freed 
Persian slave of Abi Hudhayfah, married Fatimah bint al-Walid ibn 
‘Utbah, Abi Hudhayfah’s niece. Fatimah bint Qays married Usamah 


3 [bn Sa‘d, 8:224. 


‘ e al-Bagarah 2:22), Ibn Kathir, 2000, p. 275 in tafsir of the aforementioned 
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jg 22y4, the son of the aforementioned Umm Ayman, an Abyssinian 
onan, at the recommendation of the Prophet #. The cousin of the 
puptet #, Ibn ‘Abbas, used to enjoy conjugal relations with his black 
mcubines. Sa'd al-Aswad and Julaybib, who were reported to have 
yenextremely dark in complexion, both married fair-skinned Arab 
ymen with the support of the Prophet 3. ‘Abdullah ibn Abi Bakr 
(gnof the first Caliph of Islam) was reported to have been deeply in 
lvewith his black slave-girl.> [May Allah be pleased with them all.] 
Despite the Prophet's endorsement of interracial marriages 
md the widespread practice of interracial relations amongst the 
Companions, some of the early Muslim jurists disapproved of Arabs 
marrying non-Arabs, basing their edicts on weak and unreliable 
mophetic traditions prohibiting interracial relations.* Some classical 
junsts, like Ahmad ibn Naqib al-Misri (d. 1368), author of the legal 
treatise, ‘Umdat as-salik wa ‘uddat an-ndsik [‘Reliance of the Traveller 
and Tools of the Worshipper’), considered non-Arabs to be unsuitable 
marriage partners for Arabs because of their lineage.’ The Hindu caste 
stem also managed to infiltrate the thinking of Muslims from the 
Indian sub-continent. When the Muslims went to India and started 


* Ibn al-jawzi, 1998, pp. 233-245. 

* “Marry like with like and match like with like. Choose carefully for your offspring, 
and beware of the Zanji, for he is a distorted creature,” (Ibn Hibban in ad-du‘afa’ 
- weak hadith - from ‘A’ishah #5); “Arabs are the equals of Arabs (in marriage 
suitability), and the mawali are the equal of the mawali, except for weavers and 
cuppers,” (Sunan al-Bayhaqi from ‘A’ishah %); ““O mawdali! The wrongdoers among 
youare those who intermarry with Arabs. O Arabs! The wrongdoers among you are 
those who marry with mawali.” (Abd Nu‘aym narrated it from ‘Utbah ibn Tuway‘ 
al Marini). Al-Muttaqi, 1895, viii, pp. 24-28. 

Mawili comprise both those people who, while accepting Islam, enter into a 
client relationship (wala’) with the person with whom they accepted Islam and his 
tribe, and freed slaves who also have a client relationship (wala’) with the persons 
who set them free - Ed. 


“The Shafiite school of jurisprudence disapproved of non-Arab men marrying 


Arab women, citing the prophetic tradition, “Allah has chosen the Arabs above 
others..." Ibn an-Naqib, 2008, pp. 523-524. 


i 
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preaching Islam, many Hindus converted to [slam from the varioy 
‘castes’. Since the Hindu caste system was prevalent in India, many 
of the convert Muslims kept their cultural practices and beliefs in 
the caste system when selecting a marital partner.® Despite Islam‘ 
teaching of racial equality, some South Asian Muslim scholars have 
tried to justify an ethnic caste hierarchy within Islam and disapproved 
of marriages with black Muslims. Al-Jahiz, the great Muslim scholar of 
East African descent, was greatly troubled by the endogamy of some 
of the Arabs of his time. He said, “It is part of your ignorance tha | 
in pre-Islamic times you regarded us as good enough to marry your | 
women, yet when the justice of Islam came, you considered this no 
longer valid, and you found us distasteful, though the desert was ful 
of our people who married your women, who were rulers and leaders, 
who defended your honour and saved you from your enemies!” 
Following the clear instruction from the Qur’an, Imam Malik 
the eponymous jurist of the Maliki schoo] of Islamic jurisprudence, } 
disagreed with many of the jurists of his time and permitted | 
interracial marriages, asserting that all human beings are equd | 
and marriages may be contracted without any consideration for 
ethnicity or lineage. According to Malik, taqwa (piety and righteous 
conduct) is the only criterion in judging a person’s suitability fo 
marriage. He cited as evidence for his judgement the Qur’anic verse, 
“The noblest among you in Allah’s sight is the one with the most taqui 
(atqd).""° The verse proclaims the primacy of taqwa” over racial and 
tribal distinction. Malik argued that taqwa is the only valid criteriain } 
judging the kafa (marriage suitability) of a potential spouse; he fel | 


iat a person's lineage, wealth and occupation are irrelevant.’” This 
utd legal opinion is consistent with the clear instruction of the 
prophet 3, “If someone comes to you (to ask for your daughter’s hand 
nmattiage) with whose character and din you are pleased, then you 


should marry him to her. If you do not do so, there will be discord in the 
lond ond widespread corruption.'>"4 








* N-Qarafi, 2008, vol. 4, pp. 22-27; Ash-Shaqafah, 2007, vol. 3, pp. 207-224; Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barr, 2007, pp. 307-310; Al-Ghary4ni, 2002, pp. 506-511. 


* SeeSiirat al-Anfal 8:73. “4f you do not act in this way there will be turmoil in the land and 
great corruption.” - Ed. 


* Madani, 1993, pp. 116-131. 
* Al-Jahiz, 2000, vol. 1, p. 139. 
Surat al-Hujurat 49:13. 


i Ibn Juzayy al-Kalbi says in his tafsir: “Taqwa is a verbal noun which derives foo 
wigayah (preserving, guarding). Its meaning is fear, clinging to obedience to allah 


 AteTirmidhi, abwab an-nikah ‘an rasiilillah salla'llahu ‘alayhi wa sallam, bab ma ja’a fi 
and abandoning disobedience of Him. It is the sum of all good.” - Ed. 


man tardawna dinghy wa khulugahu, No. 1091; Ibn Majah, kit@b an-nikah, bab al-akfa’, 
No. 1967; Al-Hakim, No, 2695; Ash-Shaqafah, 2007, pp. 207-224. 








The Elevated Status of 
Black Africa in Islam 





ln the highly controversial The Destruction of Black Civilisation, 
Chancellor Williams casts several aspersions upon Arabs and the 
religion of Islam. Williams’ inaccurate portrayal of Islam and its stance 
towards black Africans subsequently led scores of Pan-Africanists 
and antagonists of Islam to attack the religion that liberated Africa. 
Williams’ charge that Islam “subjugated (Africa and) the blacks” is 
patently false. Africa flourished after the advent of Islam, producing 
great civilisations and highly acclaimed educational institutions as 
historical records testify. The sources for the history of Islam in Africa 
divide themselves into two categories: external and internal; and these 
again subdivide: the external into the Islamic and European, and the 
internal into oral and written. The numerous external Islamic works 
are the most reliable and factual sources for the history of Africa. 
Although these works constitute the primary source for African 
history, they contain some inauthentic reports and certain prejudices 


about black people. Nevertheless they are still the most useful source 
for African history.’ 


' For contemporary study of Black Africa see Cheikh Anta Diop, 1987, Pre-Colonial 
Black Africa and Basil Davidson, 1995, Africa in History. 
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neatly Muslim literature, black Africans are either referred to as 
yu (Abyssinians) or Siidan (Blacks). After Islam began to spread 
goifrica, other and more specific terms were added, the commonest 
yag Nida, Buyja and Zanj. The term Bilad as-Stidan (lands of the Blacks) 


| supplied in classical Arabic usage to the whole area of Black Africa 
{ gihofthe Sahara; sometimes it is used for the south and south-east 


yaregion inhabited by relatively dark-skinned people. Arab Muslim 
bsorians began to write about West Africa at the beginning of the 
ath century. The famous scholar Ibn Munabbih (d. 737) wrote as 
ufyasthe mid-eighth century, followed by the great Arab historian 
ageographer, Al-Mas‘Udi's (d. 956) Murtij adh-dhahab wa ma‘adin al- 
git (Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems’] in 947. Early Muslim 
gogaphers like Muhammad ibn Musa al-Khwarizmi (d. 850) and 
\uhammad Abii al-Qasim ibn Hawqal? wrote about African territories 
ai lifestyles, both under the title Surat al-ard (‘The Image of the 
iath'| More copious material on sub-Saharan Africa is available from 
thy ‘Abdullah al-Bakri (d. 1094), an Andalusian scholar, who left us a 
maious description of Ancient Ghana in 1067 with his Kitab al-masalik 
ntmandlik {The Book of Highways and Kingdoms’ }. In 1154, Al-Idrisi 
iL 6s), one of the greatest medieval chroniclers, described Ghana 
b the greatest country in the land of Sadan, the most populous, and 


| ingthe most extensive trade.”* The encyclopaedias of the Muslim 


word compiled by Abd al-Fida and Yaqiit al-Hamawi (Mu‘jam al- 
hii) provide material on the cultural geography of Black Africa. 
Te Syrian historian, Shihab ad-Din Ahmad ibn Fadlillah al-‘Umari 
i t84) wrote an encyclopaedia for bureaucrats, which included a 
isciptionof Ancient Mali and the famous pilgrimage of Mansa Musa. 


} *nbattitah (d. 1369), the great fourteenth century world traveller, 


thurted the facility and safety with which traders and foreigners 


~~ 


Newrote his book in 979CE - Ed. 
2001, p. 89, 
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move about, the flourishing agriculture and comme 
dministration of justice in West Africa. Ibn pa 
“hronicle provides an important insight into the life ang 
f sub-Saharan Africa in the fourteenth century. When Timbukty 
Reine a famous seat of learning = Se Africa, it attracted a large 
number of scholars who came and lived in the quarters adjacentto the 
main mosque. Some works of that period have come down to us While 
many are lost. Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406) gave us a brief dynastic history of 
Mali in his history of Islamic civilisation. The sixteenth century travel 
writer, Al-Hassan ibn Muhammad al-Wazzan al-Fasi, also known as Leo 
Africanus (d. 1554), wrote Wasf al-Ifrigiyyah [Description of Africa’] 
an important source on black African history prior to the European 
invasion. The African Muslim scholar, Mahmid Ka‘ti, began to write 
his magnum opus Kitab al-Fattash [‘The Book of Seekers’) in 1519 but 
died before it was completed. His son, Ibn al-Mukht4r, completed the 
book in the year 1565. The work provides us with rich material on the 
Askiya dynasty of the Muslim empire of Songhay of West Africa. The 
other famous work of African history is Tarikh as-Sadan [‘History of 
Black Africa’ (1665) by the African scholar ‘Abd ar-Rahman as-Sa‘di. 
‘Abd ar-Rahmén as-Sa'di's Tarikh as-Sadan and Leo Africanus’ work are 


arguably the most comprehensive and accurate accounts of Africa in 
Pre-colonial times. 


were able to ole, 
and the strict a utah’. 


Cultury 





PART II 


—10 
Prophets 





we 

lhere have reportedly been 124,000 prophets sent by Allah to 
mankind. Some of these prophets are mentioned in the Qur’an, “There 
are Messengers We have already told you about and Messengers We have not 
told you about." Interpreting this verse, ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib .& said, “Allah 
sent a black Abyssinian as a prophet. This man was amongst those 
prophets whose story was not narrated to the Prophet Muhammad 
% (in the Qur’an).”? This chapter looks at black prophets from the 
Islamic literary genre, Qisas al-Anbiy4 [‘Stories of the Prophets’]. 


The Prophet of the People of the Ditch 

“Ali ibn Abi Talib -¢ said, “The prophet of the People of the Ditch was 
Abyssinian.” Ibn al-Jawzi narrates on the authority of ‘Ali ibn Abi 
Talib -&: There was one of the kings who became intoxicated and then 
slept with his sister. When he sobered and regained consciousness 
he said to his sister, ‘““Woe to you, how are we going to escape from 
this calamity?” She replied “Gather the people of your kingdom and 
inform them that Allah has permitted marriage between siblings. 


Siirat an-Nisa’ 4:164. 
2 As-Suyfti, 2004, p. 19. 
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art as . as spread amongst the people, they will soon forget 
this legislation. Then summon them and forbid it.” The kin followed 
the lia of his sister and went to the people and ae sei 
about this new legislation of the permissibility of incest. The people 
refused to accept the king's edict. The king called for whips and his 
guards unsheathed their swords. The people still refused to accept the 
king’s ruling. So he dug a ditch and set it alight. The tyrannical king 
then threw everyone in the ditch that refused to accept his ruling. 
Many of the scholars of Qur’anic exegesis said that the people who 
were burned in the ditch were Abyssinians.*“ 


Luqman the Wise 


Lugman in the Qur'an 

We gave Luqman wisdom (hikmah): 
thanks only does so to his own good. Whoever ts ungra 
Beyond Need, Praiseworthy.” When Lugman said to his son, cou gS 
“My son, do not associate anything with Allah. Associating others with HG 
is a terrible wrong.” We have instructed man concerning his parents. Bearing 
him caused his mother great debility and the period of his weaning was va 
years: “Give thanks to Me and to your parents. | am your final destination. 
But if they try to make you associate something with Me about which you 

have no knowledge, do not obey them. Keep company with them correctly 

and courteously in this world but follow the Way of him who turns to Me. 


“Give thanks to Allah. Whoever gives 
teful, Allah is Rich 
nselling him, 


> Ibn al-Jawzi, 1998, p. 83, Surat al-Buriij 85: 5-9. 

* There are four interpretations of the story, two of which may be the same: 1. 
The story told by the Messenger of Allah 4 about the king whose people became 
‘Muslims’ and who he burnt alive; 2. The king who slept with his sister; 3. The 
Abyssinian followers of an Abyssinian prophet; and 4. Dhu Nuwas. th ki 
Yemen who became a Jew. This last may agree with the first, adoad 


The story of the king who committed incest does men 
8 vegies Ed os: col not tion Abyssinians or 
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vot will return to Me and J will inform you about the things you did.” 
ays even if something weighs as little as a mustard-seed and is inside a 
aqoranyohere else in the heavens or earth, Allah will bring it out. Allah is 
spreading All-Aware. My son, establish salah and command what is right 
gifrbid what is wrong and be steadfast in the face of all that happens to 
ge That is certainly the most resolute course to follow. Do not avert your 
from people out of haughtiness and do not strut about arrogantly on the 
wth Allah does not love anyone who is vain or boastful. Be moderate in your 
puitond lower your voice. The most hateful of voices is the donkey's bray.”* 







lomman's Status 
Mujahid interpreted the word hikmah in the Qur’dnic verse, “We 


got Lugman wisdom (hikmah)” to mean figh (a deep understanding 
ifthe religion), ‘aql (strong intelligence) and isabah (hitting the 
matt). ‘Ikrimah, As-Sa‘di and Ash-Sha'bi interpreted hikmah to mean 
{ mbuwwah (prophethood). Ibn al-Jawzi said, “There is a difference 
ifopinion amongst the ‘ulama’ regarding Luqman’s status and as 
lowhether he was a prophet. The majority say that he was a pious 
sage and not a prophet. However, Companions and early religious 
¢holars such as ‘Ikrimah ibn Abi Jahl, Al-Layth ibn Sa‘d and Sa‘id ibn 
-Musayyib were of the opinion that Luqman was indeed a prophet.® 
As-Suyiiti relates on the authority of ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn Yazid 
iin Jabir that the Messenger of Allah 3 said, “The masters of as- 
Sidan (blacks) are four: Luqman the Abyssinian, the Negus, Bilal and 
Muhja’”’ Ibn ‘Abbas said, “Luqman was an Abyssinian servant who 





Sirah Luqman 31:12-19. 


“ Ibn al-Jawzi, 1998, p. 97. 
’ “ihn ‘Asakir narrated it from “Abd ar-Rahman ibn Yazid ibn Jabir as a mursal hadith. 


Ibn ‘Asakir vol. 10:462.” As-Suyuti, Jam’ al-Jawami'. Al-Hakim narrates it without 
mention of the Negus in dhikr Bilal ibn Rabah mu‘adhdhin Rasilillah salla Tahu ‘alayhi 
wa sallama, No. 5242. He declared it sahih. 
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worked as a carpenter.” Mujahid said, “Lugman was a dark-skin 
slave with large lips and coarse feet." ned 


The Prophet Dawid and Luqman 

Ibn al-Jawzi narrates on the authority of Makhil that the first time 
the Prophet Dawiid #8 heard a wise saying from LuqmAn was one 
time while Dawid 4 was watching some people having a discussion 
during which Luqm4n remained in complete silence. Dawid #4 said to 
Luqman, “Why don’t you say something, as the other people do?" He 
answered, “Speech is meaningless except in mentioning Allah. Silence 
is meaningless as well except in thinking about the Day of Rising. The 
religious person is the one who works in silence, the one who is always 
grateful and humble and who is always content with what he has and 
is never distressed. He is not attached to the things of this world, thus 
he escapes the misfortunes of this life [and escapes] succumbing to 
his passions and thus becomes free. He is loved by everyone, he is 
mature in mind and always thinks about the afterlife. People live with 
him in peace but within himself he always feels troubled.” Luqmans 
reputation spread far and wide, people would gather around him to 
learn from his words of wisdom.’ 


Lugman’s Wisdoms 

Allah elevated Luqm4n the Wise due to his wisdom. When a man who 
used to know Luqm§an before (he was given wisdom by Allah) said, 
“Are you not the slave of so-and-so who used to herd sheep not so 
long ago?” Luqman said, “Yes.” The man said, “So what happened 
to you, to account for that which I now see?” Luqm§n said, “The 
decree of Allah is what happened, because of the fulfilment of trusts 
honesty in speech and leaving that which does not concern me,’"10 i 





* As-Suyilti, 2004, pp. 52-54. 
* ibn al-Jawzi, 1998, p. 100. 
'° As-Suyiiti, 2004, p. 56. 
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ajgwci relates: One day, Luqman’s master ordered him to slaughter 
,steep and bring its two best organs. Luqman slaughtered a sheep 
yd brought the tongue and the heart. Luqman’s master then asked 
iugnan to bring the two worst organs. So Luqman brought the tongue 
yd heart again. Luqman's master asked, “What is this?” Luqman 
replied, “The tongue and the heart are the best organs if the owner 
righteous. If the owner is evil, the heart and tongue are the most 


wicked organs!" 


Lagman's Death 


inal-Jawzi narrated: It has reached me that when Luqman was about 
todie he cried. His son said to him “Father, what makes you weep?” 
Hereplied, “O my beloved son! I am not crying over this world, rather 
lamcrying because of what is in front of me: a very long hard journey, 
adeep grave and an insurmountable obstacle. I do not know whether 
the heavy load will be removed from me so that I may make the 
jumey to reach my destination or whether it will remain with me so 
that I will be driven to Hell with it.” Soon thereafter LuqmAn died. Ibn 
a-jawzi narrates: The place of Luqman's grave is between the Mosque 
ofRamlah and the site of the market of Ramlah today. In the vicinity 
there are seven hundred graves of various prophets who came after 


Lugman.” 
Dhu'l-Qarnayn 


Dhu'l-Qarnayn in the Qur’an 

They will ask you about Dhu'1-Qamayn. Say: “I will tell you something about 
him.” We gave him power and authority on the earth and granted him a way 
to everything. So he followed a way until he reached the setting of the sun 


and found it setting in a muddy spring and found a people by it. We said, 


" Ibn al-Jawzi, 1998, p. 97. 
* As-Suyit!, 2004, p, 60; fbn al-jawzi, 1998, pp. 102-103, 
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“Dhu1-Qarnayn! You can either punish them or else you can treat them 
with gentleness.” He said, “As for those who do wrong, we will punish them 
and then they will be returned to their Lord and He will punish them witha 
dreadful punishment. But as for him who has iman and acts rightly, he will 
receive the best of rewards and we will issue a command, making things easy 
for him.” Then he followed a way until he reached the rising of the sun and 
found it rising on a people to whom We had not given any shelter from it. Our 
knowledge encompasses all that happened to him. Then he followed a path 
until he arrived between the two mountains where he found a people scarcely 
able to understand speech. They said, “Dhu7-Qarnayn! Yajuj and Majuj are 

causing corruption in the land. Can we, therefore, pay tribute to you in retum 
for your constructing a barrier between us and them?” He said, “The power 
my Lord has granted me is better than that. Just give me a strong helping 
hand and I will build a solid barrier between you and them. Bring me ingots of 
iron!” Then, when he had made it level between the two high mountain-sides, 
he said, “Blow!” and when he had made it a red hot fire, he said, wang me 

molten brass to pour over it.” They were, therefore, unable to climb over it nor 

were they able to make a breach in it. He said, “This ts a mercy from my Lord. 

But when my Lord’s promise comes about, He will crush it flat. The promise of 


my Lord is surely true.”” 


Dhu’l-Qarnayn’s Status 
Dhu'l-Qarnayn was a right-acting man from ancient times about 


whom scholars differ, some saying that he was a prophet whilst 
others saying that he was a sage. He was a descendent of YAafith, the 
son of Nih *a. Ibn al-Jawzi reports ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib to have said, 
“Dhu'l-Qarnayn was black.” Mujahid said, “The kings of the earth are 
four men: two are believers and two are disbelievers. As for the two 
believers, they are Ee Prophet Sulayman *, the son of the Prophet 
Dawiid #63, and Dhu’l-Qarnayn. The two disbelievers are Nimrod and 
Bukht Nasr.” Some say that Dhu'l-Qarnayn lived during the time of the 
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poet brahim #2, the Friend of Allah, and died during that period. 
upther view is that he was Alexander the Great, as Al-Qurtubi cites 
ion bn Hish&m's commentary on Ibn Ishaq's sirah. There are ten 
gions amongst the Muslim scholars regarding the epithet Dhu’l- 
tnayn (Possessor of the Two Horns): 


— 


. He called his people to Allah and then the people struck him 
on his gan (horn) from which he died. Some time elapsed 
then Allah sent him to another people, and he called people 
toAllah once again. They struck him on his other garn (horn), 
fom which he died. That was two horns (qarnayn). This is the 
opinion of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib . 

- He was given the epithet Dhu'l-Qarnayn because he travelled 
to where the sun sets and rises. This opinion was narrated by 
Abi Salih on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas. 

. The exterior of his helmet was made out of copper. 

. He saw himself in a dream as if he was falling from the sky 
to the earth. He then grasped the two horns (qarnayn) of the 
sun. He informed his people about his vision, whereupon they 
named him Dhu'l-Qarnayn. 

. Because he was the king of both the Persians and the Greeks.'* 

Because there was something which resembled two horns on 


his head. 
7. Because he had two braids in his hair. This is the opinion of 


Al-Hasan. 

8. Because he was the son of noble parents from an honourable 
family and household. 

9. Because two centuries elapsed during his life. 

10. Because he travelled in the night and day. 


~~ 


ie ta 


an wm 







'. Surat al-Kahf 18:83-98. 


ee 





; 
" Ibn al-jawzi, 1998, pp. 85-86. 
U This fits the view of those who say he was Alexander the Great - Ed. 


“ 4 gam is also a generation or a century as well as a horn - Ed. 
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4's High Status 
ypiullah ibn Buraydah narrated that his father said: “One day, the 


«called for Bilal. When Bilal arrived he said, ‘Bilal, what is it 
futyou are doing which made you precede me in the Garden? | did 
mrenter the Garden except I heard your footsteps ahead of me...’ 
gl sai, '| have never called the adhan without praying two rak‘at of 
mayer. very time something occurs to interrupt my state of wudi’, 
ipeform wudi and pray two rak’at of prayer.’ So he [the Prophet 3] 
st, itis because of this.» On another occasion, the Messenger of 
ilan said, “What an excellent person Bilal is! He is the leader of 
he leader of the mu‘adhdhins and no-one will follow him except for 
amvadhdhin. And the mu‘adhdhins will have the longest necks on the 
lay of Rising.”* Ibn ‘Umar said to Bilal, “Receive glad tidings Bilal!” 
Tor what am I to be cheerful about ‘Abdullah?” replied Bilal. ‘Ibn 
Umar said, “I heard the Messenger of Allah 3% saying, ‘Bilal will come 
othe Day of Rising holding a standard. All of the mu’adhdhins will 
blowhim until they enter the Garden.’"’ Mujahid said, “Seven people 
vere the first to openly declare their Islamic faith: the Messenger of 
lah #, Abii Bakr, Bilal, Khabbab, Suhayb, ‘Ammar and Sumayyah, 
the mother of “Ammar.” Anas ibn Malik said that the Prophet # 
sid, “There are four forerunners: | am the forerunner of the Arabs, 
Suhayb is the forerunner of the Greeks, Salman is the forerunner 
ofthe Persians and Bilal is the forerunner of the Abyssinians.”* As- 
Suyiti relates on the authority of Anas ibn Malik: The Messenger of 


—a 
Male Companions 





Bilal ibn Rabah ¢ 
Bilal ibn Rabah # was an esteemed Abyssinian Companion of the 
Messenger of Allah. Bilal was given the honour of calling the Muslims 
to prayer at the command of the Messenger of Allah % immediately 
after its form was shown to some of the Companions in a dream, thus 
becoming the first mu'adhdhin of Islam. Bilal was known for his loyalty 
to the Messenger of Allah 3, benign character and unshakable faith 
Bilal is an exemplary model of steadfastness and devotion to the 
Islamic din. His story remains the classic and most frequently cited 
demonstration that in the religion of Islam, the measure of a mans 
neither his ethnicity, social status or race, but his tagwa and conduct. 


Description 

Bilal ibn Rabah # was very dark in complexion, tall and thin. He had 
an aquiline nose and a lot of hair. His beard was sparse with some 
grey hairs.’ Bilal was freed by Abii Bakr as-Siddigq #, thus he was 

referred to as Bilal the mawl@ (freed slave) of Abi Bakr. His kunyah 

(patronymic) was Abii ‘Abdullah. He was amongst the Makkan-born 

Abyssinian slaves.” 


” A-Hakim, min kitab salat at-tatawwu', No. 1179, dhikr Bilal ibn Rabah mu‘adhdhin 
Rasilillah sallal@hu ‘alayhi wa sallama, No. 5245; At-Tirmidhi, manaqib Abi Hafs ‘Umar 
ibn al-Khattdb radiya'll@hu ‘anhu, No. 3772; and Ahmad, hadith Buraydah al-Aslami 
radiya lahw ‘anhu. 

" Al-Hakim, dhikr Bill tn Rabah mu‘adhdhin Rasilillah salla‘llahu ‘alayhi wa sallama, No. 
5244: and As-Suyiti, 2004, p. 77. 

‘ As-Suyati, 2004, p. 78. 

* al-Hakim, dhikr mandqib Suhayb ibn Sinan mawla Rastlillah salla'llahu ‘alayhi wa 
sallama, No. 5715. 


* Ibn al-Jawzi, 1998, p, 123. 
2 Ibn al-Jawzi, 1998, pp. 122-129, 
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Allah 3 said, “The Garden yearns for three people: ‘Ali, ‘Ammar and 
Bilal.”’ Ibn Majah narrates on the authority of Salim: One day a poet 
was praising Bilal ibn ‘Abdullah and then said, “Bilal ibn ‘Abdullah 
is the best of the Bilals.” Upon hearing this ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab 4, 
interjected, “You lie! The Prophet’s Bilal is the best of the Bilals!"* Al. 
Bukhari narrated that ‘Umar used to say, “Abt Bakr is our master and 
he set our master free”? meaning Bilal ibn Rabah s. Al-Hakim relates 
There was a brother of Bilal who used to trace his lineage back to the 
Arabs and claim to be one of them. He went to ask for an Arab woman's 
hand in marriage. The family of the woman said, “If Bilal is present, 


yaers will bear witness against me and the earth will testify about 
of’ soon thereafter the following verse was revealed: “Mankind! We 
potedyou from a male and female, and made you into peoples (shu‘tb) and 
rivs(acbd'l) so that you might come to know each other. The noblest among 
guindlah’s sight is the one with the most taqwa. Allah is All-Knowing, All- 


The Polytheists Persecute Bilal 
ipn\shaq reports: 


we will marry you to her.” Later on Bilal came and said to the family, 
“1 am Bilal ibn Rabah and this is my brother and he has bad character 
and din. If you wish to marry him to her, then you may. If you wish to 
refuse his offer, then do so.” The family replied, “Whoever’s brother 
you are, we will accept his marriage proposal,” so they married the 
woman to him." Ibn al-Jawzi reports: On the day of the Opening of 
Makkah [to Islam], the Messenger of Allah & instructed Bilal to ascend 
to the roof of the Ka‘bah and summon the people to prayer. It may be 
that the Prophet + wanted to make apparent to the people the racial 
equality of man in Islam. When Bilal summoned the people to prayer 
from on top of the Ka‘bah, ‘Utab ibn Usayd said, “All praise is due to 
Allah Who took the soul of Usayd (his father) before this day!” Harith 
ibn Hisham said, “Couldn't Muhammad find anyone other than this 
black crow to summon the people to prayer?” Suhayl ibn ‘Amr said, 
“If Allah detests a thing, he changes it.” As for Abd Sufyan, he said, “As 
for me, I am not saying anything. Indeed if I were to utter a word, the 


7 As-Suyiiti, 2004, p. 76. 


The Quraysh showed their enmity to all those who followed 
theProphet 3s; every clan which contained Muslims attacked 
them, imprisoning them, and beating them, allowing them 
no food or drink, and exposing them to the burning heat 
of Makkah, so as to seduce them from their religion. Some 
gave way under pressure of persecution, and others resisted 
them, being protected by God. 

Bilal, who was afterwards freed by Abii Bakr but at that 
time belonged to one of the tribe of Jumah, being slave- 
bom, was a faithful Muslim, pure of heart. His father’s 
name was Rabah and his mother was Hamamah. Umayyah 
ibn Khalaf used to bring him out at the hottest part of the 
day and throw him on his back in the open valley and have 
a great rock put on his chest; then he would say to him, 
"You will stay here until you die or deny Muhammad and 
worship al-Lat and al-'Uzza.” Bilal used to say whilst he was 
enduring this, “One God, one God!”"” 






_, 


* Jon Majah and Ahmad. 


* Al-Bukhari, kitab fad@’il as-sah@bah, bab mandagqib Bilal ibn Rabah mawla Abi Bakr, 
radiyallahu ‘anhuma, No. 3544; and Al-Hakim, dhikr Bilal ibn Rabah mu'‘adhdhin 
Rasulillah salla‘lla@hu ‘alayhi wa sallama, No. 5239. 


10 a. ae dhilr Bilal ibn Rabah mu‘adhdhin Rasillillah salla‘la@hu ‘alayhi wa sallama, No. 


© Sirat al-Hujurat 49:13. There are different opinions amongst the scholars regarding 
the cause for the revelation for 49:13. {bn al-Jawzi gives three: 1. Because of an 
altercation between Thabit ibn Qays and another man; 2. Because of Bilal; 3. A fter 
a black man died, the Messenger of Allah % performed the ritual burial Wash 


shrouded him and then buried him. The loss of this man’s life deeply affect: , 
Companions. Ibn al-Jawzi, 2002, pp. 1332-6, ply ed th ; 
® He said, “One (ahad)! One!” - Ed. 


i, | 
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Ibn Ishaq reports: 


Hisham ibn ‘Urwah told me on the authority of his father 


Waragah ibn Nawfal was passing him while he was being 
thus tortured and saying, “One! One!” and he said, “One! 
One! By God, Bilal.” Then he went to Umayyah and those 
of the tribe of Jumah who had maltreated him, and said, “I 
swear by God that if you kill him in this way I will make 
his tomb a shrine.” One day Abu Bakr passed by while they 
were thus ill-treating Bilal, for his house was among this 
clan. He said to Umayyah, “Have you no fear of God that you 
treat this poor fellow like this? How long is it to go on?” He 
replied, “You are the one who corrupted him, so save him 

from his plight that you see.” “I will do so,” said Abu Bakr; "! 

will exchange a servant of mine for Bilal.” The transaction 

was carried out, and Abii Bakr took Bilal and freed him.” 


First Mu’adhdhin of Islam 
Ibn Ishaq reports: 


When the Prophet was firmly settled in Madinah and his 
brethren the Muhdjinin (Emigrants) were gathered to him 
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rumpet like that of the Jews who used it to summon to 
prayer. Afterwards he disliked the idea and ordered a 
capper to be made, so it was duly fashioned to be beaten 
when the Muslims should pray. 

Meanwhile ‘Abdullah ibn Zayd ibn Tha‘labah heard a voice 
ina dream, and came to the Prophet saying, “A phantom 
visited me in the night. There passed by me a man wearing 
two green garments carrying a clapper in his hand, and | 
asked him to sell it to me. When he asked me what I wanted 
for | told him that it was to summon people to prayer, 
whereupon he offered to show me a better way: it was to 
say thrice ‘God is great! | bear witness that there is no god 
but God, | bear witness that Muhammad is the Messenger 
ofAllah, Come to prayer. Come to prayer. Come to success. 
Come to success, God is great, God is great. There is no god 
but God.” When the Prophet was told of this he said that 
it was a true vision if God so willed it, and that he should 
go with Bilal and communicate it to him so that he might 
call to prayer, for he had a sweeter and more penetrating 
voice, When Bilal acted as mu‘adhdhin ‘Umar heard him in 
his house and came to the Prophet dragging his cloak on 
the ground and saying that he had seen precisely the same 


and the affairs of the Ansar (Helpers) were arranged, Islam 


vision. The Prophet said, “God be praised for that!" 


became firmly established. Prayer was instituted, the alms 
tax and fasting were prescribed, legal punishments fixed, 
the forbidden and the permitted prescribed, and Islam took 
up its abode with them. It was this clan of Ansar (Helpers) 
who “have taken up their abode (in the city of the Prophet) and 
in the faith.“ When the Prophet first came, the people 
gathered to him for prayer at the appointed times without 
being summoned, At first the Prophet thought of using a 


The Battle of Badr 
In Ishaq reports that “Abd Rahman ibn ‘Awf said about Umayyah as 


ne was leading him and his son away as his captive after the fighting 
at Badr: 


Umayyah said to me as I walked between them holding their 
hands, “Who is that man who is wearing an ostrich feather 


a. 
"thn tshq, 200, pp, 143-144, 


———— 
" Slrat al-Hashr 59:9, ~ Abii Dawiid, Ibn Majah, Ahmad and As-Suyiiti, 2004, p. 80; bn Ishq, 2007 Pp. 235 


236, 
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on his breast?” When I told him it was Hamzah he said that 
it was he who had done them so much damage. As | was 
leading them away Bilal saw him with me. It was Umayyah 
who used to torture Bilal in Makkah to make him abandon 
Islam, bringing him out to the scorching heat of the sun, 
laying him on his back, and putting a great stone on his 
chest, telling him that he could stay there until he gave up 
the religion of Muhammad, and Bilal kept saying “One! One!” 
As soon as he saw him he said, “The arch-infidel Umayyah 
ibn Khalaf! May I not live if he lives.” I said, “Would you 
attack my prisoners?” But he kept crying out these words 
in spite of my remonstrances until finally he shouted at the 
top of his voice, “O God's Helpers, the arch-infidel Umayyah 
ibn Khalaf is here! May | not live if he lives.” The people 
formed a ring round us as I was protecting him. Then a man 
drew his sword and cut off his son's foot so that he fell down 
and Umayyah let out a cry such as I have never heard; and 
1 said to him, “Make your escape (though he had no chance 
of escape), | can do nothing for you.” They hewed them to 
pieces with their swords until they were dead. ‘Abd Rahman 


used to say, “God have mercy on Bilal. I lost my coats of mail 
and he deprived me of my prisoners.’””*® 


His Relationship with the Prophet & 


Bilal was the confidant of the Prophet 4%, his treasurer and mu‘adhdhin. 
Ibn Ishaq reports: 


When the Prophet left Khaybar and was on the way, he said 

towards the end of the night, “Who will watch over us till 

dawn so that we may sleep?” Bilal volunteered to do SO, SO 

he laid down and slept. Bilal got up and prayed as long as 

God willed that he should; then he propped himself against 
© ‘bn Ishaq, 2007, p. 303. 
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yscamel, and there was the dawn as he was looking at it, 


snd his eyes were heavy and he slept. The first thing to 
) wake the others was the feel of the sun. The Prophet was 
lhe first to wake up and he asked Bilal what he had done 
tothem. He said that the same thing had happened to him 
ashad happened to the Prophet, and he admitted that he 
was right. Then the Prophet let himself be taken a short 
) distance: then he made his camel kneel, and he and the men 


performed their ablutions. Then he ordered Bilal to call to 
prayer, and the Prophet led them in prayer.” 


ibn al-Mubarak reported in al-Birr wa’s-Silah, and Al-Bukhari and 
Muslim cited part of the hadith, that Abu Dharr was embroiled in a 
hated argument with Bilal. Carried away by his anger, Abt Dharr said 
infill, "You son of a black woman!” Bilal complained about this to 
the Prophet %, who turmed to Abii Dharr, rebuking him, “You have 
ceeded the limit, Abt Dharr! You are a man that still has traces of 
| fiilyyah (pre-Islamic days of ignorance) in you. Do you not know 
tha there is no difference between an Arab and a non-Arab except 
by taqwa (piety)?” Upon hearing this Abu Dharr immediately placed 
lishead on the ground and urged Bilal to put his foot on Abt Dharr’s 
fxeinthe ground. instead Bilal forgave his brother in faith and took 
him by the hand.® 








N-Qurtubi relates in his Qur’anic exegesis the following story: 
Bilal proposed marriage to the daughter of Al-Bakir, but her brothers 
fefused, Bilal said, “Messenger of Allah 3z! What is wrong with the 


” Ibn ishiaq, 2007, p. 517. 


" ibn Taymiyyah, 2003, p. 67 and Al-Qaradawi, 2003, p. 229. Al-Bukhari and Muslim 
have a part of the story without explicit mention of Bilal or the reference to his 
mother being black. Al-Bukhari, kitab al-iman, bab al-ma‘asi min amr al-jdhiliyyah 

wa la yakfuru sdhibuha bi'rtikabiha illa bi’sh-shirk, No. 30, and kitab al-‘itq, bab qawl 

an-Nabiyyi, sallal@hu “alayhi wa sallama, al-‘abidu ikhwanukum fa at'imihum mimma 


ta’kuliin, No. 2407; Muslim, al-ayman wa’n-nudhir, bab it’am al-mamlak mimma ya’kulu 
wa ilbasuhu mimma yalbisu wa la yukallifuhu ma yaghlibuh, No. 1661. 
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sons of Al-Bakir? | asked for their sister’s hand in marria e 

a . Be and they 
refused me and caused me injury.” The Messenger of Allah 4 became 
angry for the sake of Bilal. The news of that reached them and they 
went to their sister and said, “What trouble we have endured because 


of you!” Their sister said, "My affair is in the hand of the Messenger of 
Allah 4." So they married her to Bilal.” 


Aba Ruwayhah Khalid al-Khath‘ami 
Ton Ishaq reports: 


Bilal, the mawla (freed slave) of Abu Bakr and the mu‘adhdhin 
ofthe Messenger of Allah sand Abu Ruwayhah ‘Abdullah ibn 
‘kbd ar-Rahman, who was al-Khath'ami and one of al-F aza, 
were brothers, ... When ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab compiled the 
registers in Syria, and Bilal had gone there and remained as 
a mujihid (combatant), ‘Umar said to Bilal, “With whom do 
you wish tobe grouped in the diwan register, Bilal?” and he 
said, “With Abt Ruwayhah. | will never leave him, because 
of the brotherhood the Messenger of Allah 3 established 
between us.” So he was linked with him and the register of 
the Abyssinians was linked with Khath'am because of Bilal’s 


position with them, and it is with Khath'am to this day in 
Syria.” 


Ibn Sa'd reported that Bilal interceded for Abi Ruwayhah to marry 
an Arab woman from a prominent family. 


Life after the Prophet % 

When the Prophet % passed away, Bilal was asked to make the adhdn in 
the mosque of the Prophet % who had not even been buried yet. When 
Bilal reached the line of the adhan, ‘I bear witness that Muhammad 


LT 
© Al-Qurtubi, 2009, vol. 3, p. 468. 
» ‘Ibn Ishaq, 2007, p. 235. 
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yusenger of Allah #&, everyone in the mosque wept. After the 
# (Allah 3 was buried, Abu Bakr 4» asked Bilal to make the 
gag. Bilal replied, “If you freed me so that 1 would be under 
cos then you have the right to order me that. But if you freed 
wiorthe sake of Allah, then leave me to make my own decision.” 
ihr replied, “\ only freed you for the sake of Allah.” “If that 
she case, | will not make the adhan for anyone after the Prophet 
ya Bilal. Abu Bakr 4 responded, “As you wish.” Bilal stayed in 
Wainah for a while, then he went to Abu Bakr 4 and said, “Caliph 
| dhe Messenger of Allah #2! 1 heard the Messenger of Allah 2 say, 
Twbest deed for the believer is jihad in the way of Allah.” Abt Bakr 
| spleaded for Bilal to stay with him in Madinah, but Bilal wanted to 
| wand join the mujahidun in Sham. When the Muslims conquered 
fnsalem, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab asked Bilal to make the adhan one 
attine. Umar said to Bilal, “Abii Bakr is our master and he freed our 
master (meaning Bilal).” When Bilal made the adhan, everyone wept 
tld died in Damascus when he was just over sixty years old.?! 


stam ibn Abjar an-Najashi (The Negus) 


sham an-Najashi (the Negus) was the King of Abyssinia at the time 

d the Prophet #%. Formerly a Christian, the Negus was a just and 

nghteous ruler. When the Messenger of Allah % saw the affliction 
his Companions by the Makkan idolators, he said to them, “If you 
were to go to Abyssinia (it would be better for you), for the king (i.e. 
the Negus) will not tolerate injustice and it is a friendly country, until 
suchatime as Allah shall relieve you from your distress.””? The Negus 
allowed the Muslims to stay in his land despite the protests of the 
Makkans. He is reported to be the only person to receive the honour 


ofhaving the Prophet % pray the funeral prayer for him whilst he was 
ina different land. 


" As-Suyliti, 2004, p. 83. 
2 bn Ishaq, 2007, p. 146. 
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His Name 


As-Suyuti reports, “The word an-Najashi (the Negus) is an Abyssinian 
word. Imam at-Tabari, the dean of Qur’anic exegesis, said that an. 
Najashi is an Arabic word from the word najash, meaning a sign or 
increase. He also said that the word (an-Najashi) is a title used for an 
Abyssinian king, similar to the way that the Muslim Caliph is called 
Amir al-Mu'minin, ‘Leader of the Believers’ and as Caesar is used by the 
Romans, Khan by the Turks, Emperor by the Persians and Pharaoh by 


the Ancient Egyptians.”” Ibn Ishaq said, “The name of the Negus was 
Asham which is ‘Atiyyah in Arabic." 


How the Negus Became King of Abyssinia 

ibn Ishaq reported that ‘Urwah ibn az-Zubayr said to az-Zuhri, “Do 

you know what the Negus meant when he said that God took no bribe 
from me when He gave me back my kingdom that 1 should take a 
bribe for it, and God did not do what men wanted against me so why 
should | do what they want against Him?” When | [az-Zuhri] said that 
\ did not know, he said that ‘A’ishah # told him that the father of 
the Negus was the king, and the Negus was his only son. The Negus 
had an uncle who had twelve sons who were of the Abyssinian royal 
house. The Abyssinians said among themselves, “It would be a good 
thing if we were to kill the father of the Negus and make his brother 
king, because he has no son but this youngster, while his brother has 
twelve sons, so they can inherit the kingdom after him so that the 
future of Abyssinia may be permanently secured.” So they attacked 


the Negus's father and killed him, making his brother king, and such 
was the state of affairs for a considerable time. 

The Negus grew up with his uncle, an intelligent and resolute young 
man. He attained an ascendancy over his uncle to such a degree that 
 As-SuyUti, 2004, p. 6). 

” fon al-Jaw2i, 1998. p. 104. 
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gate Abyssinian perceived how great his influence with the king 
altey began to fear lest he might gain the crown, and would then 
gen all to death because he knew that they were the murderers 
{isGther. Accordingly they went to his uncle and said, “Either you 
atill this young man or you must exile him from among us, for 
eatin {ear of our lives because of him.” He replied, “You wretches, 
yeterday I slew his father, and am | to kill him today? But I will 
mttimout of your country.” So they took him to the market and sold 
intoamerchant for six hundred dirhams. The latter threw him into 
iid and went off with him, but on that very evening the autumn 
timclouds massed, and his uncle went out to pray for rain beneath 
lemass of cloud when he was struck by lightning and killed. The 
lsinians hastened in fear to his sons, and lo! he was a begetter of 
his;he had not a son who was any good at all; the situation of the 
lysinians became unsettled, and when they feared the pressure of 
nents they said to one another, “Know, by God, that your king, the 
aly one who can put us to rights, is the one you sold this morning, 
udif you care about your country go after him now.” So they went 
iWin search of him and the man to whom they had sold him, until 
ky overtook him and took the Negus from him. They then brought 
him home, put the crown on his head, made him sit upon the throne, 
and proclaimed him king. 

The merchant to whom they had sold him came and said, “Either 
Jou give me my money or | shall tell him about this.” They said, 
‘We will not give you a penny.” He said, “In that case, by God, I will 
speak to him.” They said, “Well, there he is”; so he came and stood 
before him and said, “O King, I bought a young slave from people in 
the market for six hundred dirhams. They gave me my slave and they 
took my money, yet when | had gone off with my slave they overtook 
me and seized my slave and kept my money.” The Negus said, “You 
must either give him his money back or let the young man place his 
hand in his, and \et him take him where he wishes.” They replied, “No, 





Aaa. 
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but we will give him his money.” For this reason he said the words in 


question. This was the first thing that was reported about his firmness 
in his religion and his justice in judgement.”® 


The Abyssinians Revolt Against the Negus 


When Quraysh saw that the Companions of the Prophet 4% were safely 
ensconced in Abyssinia and had found security there, they decided to 
send two determined men to the Negus to get them sent back, so that 
they could get them out of the land in which they were living in peace 
and seduce them from their religion. So they sent ‘Abdullah ibn Abi 

Rabi'ah and ‘Amr ibn al-‘As. They collected some presents to take to 

the Negus and his generals. When Abi Talib perceived their design he 


composed the following verse to move the Negus to treat the Muslims 
Kindly and protect them: 


Would that I knew how far away Ja‘far and ‘Amr fare, 
(The bitterest enemies are oft the nearest in blood). 


Does the Negus still treat Ja'far and his companions kindly, 
Or has the mischief-maker prevented him? 


You are noble and generous, may you escape calamity; 
No refugees are unhappy with you. 


Know that Allah has increased your happiness 
And all prosperity cleaves to you. 


You are a river whose banks overflow with bounty 
Which reaches both friend and foe. 


Umm Salamah $, the wife of the Prophet 4, said, “When we reached 
Noyssinia the Negus gave us a kind reception. We safely practised our 
religion, and we worshipped God, and suffered no wrong in word or 


y. CY 


—_—_ a 
* fbn ishaq, 2007, pp, 153-154. 
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ven the Quraysh got to know of that, they decided to send 
muvemined men to the Negus and to give him presents of the 
gues wares of Makkah, Leatherwork was especially prized there, 
oltey collected a great many skins so that they were able to give 
gneto every one of his generals. They sent ‘Abdullah and ‘Amr with 
tutions to give each general his present before they spoke to the 
irq about the refugees. Then they were to give their presents to 
te Negus and ask him to give the men up before he spoke to them. 
thycarried out these instructions to the letter and said to each of the 
gerals, ‘Some foolish fellows from our people have taken refuge in 
beling s country. They have forsaken our religion and not accepted 
yous, but have brought in an invented religion which neither we nor 
juknow anything about. Our nobles have sent us to the king to get 
limtoreturn them, so when we speak to the king about them, advise 
timto surrender them to us and not to speak to them, for their own 
people have the keenest insight and know most about their faults.’ 
iis, the generals agreed to do. They took their gifts to the Negus and 
when he had accepted them, they said to him what they had already 
widto the generals about the refugees. Now there was nothing which 
‘Abdull@h and ‘Amr disliked more than that the Negus should hear 
what the Muslims had to say. The generals about his presence said 
that the men had spoken truly, and their own people best knew the 
mith about the refugees, and they recommended the king to give 
them up and return them to their own people. The Negus was enraged 
and said, ‘No, by God, | will not surrender them. No people who have 
sought my permission, settled in my country, and chosen me rather 
than others shall be betrayed, until 1 summon them and ask them 
about what these two men allege. If they are as they say, I will give 
them up to them and send them back to their own people; but if what 


they say is false, 1 will protect them and see that they receive proper 
hospitality while under my protection. 


Aa. 
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Then he summoned the Companions of the Prophet 4%, and when 
his messenger came they gathered together, saying one to another, 
‘What will you say to the man when you come to him?’ They said, ‘We 
shall say what we know and what our Prophet # commanded us, come 
what may.’ When they came into the royal presence they found that 
the king had summoned his bishops with their sacred books exposed 
around him. He asked them what was the religion for which they 
had forsaken their people, without entering into his religion or any 
other. Jafar ibn Abd Talib answered, ‘O King, we were an uncivilised 
people, worshipping idols, eating corpses, committing abominations, 
breaking natural ties, treating guests badly, and our strong devoured 
our weak. Thus we were until God sent us a Prophet whose lineage, 
truth, trustworthiness, and clemency we know. He summoned us to 
acknowledge God's unity and to worship him and to renounce the 
stones and images which we and our fathers formerly worshipped. 
He commanded us to speak the truth, be faithful to our engagements, 
mindful of the ties of kinship and kindly hospitality, and to refrain 
from crimes and bloodshed. He forbade us to commit abominations 
and to speak lies, and to devour the property of orphans, to vilify 
chaste women. He commanded us to worship God alone and not to 
associate anything with Him, and he gave us orders about prayer, 
almsgiving, and fasting (enumerating the commands of Islam). We 
confessed his truth and believed in him, and we followed him in what 
he had brought from God, and we worshipped God alone without 
associating aught with Him. We treated as forbidden what he forbade, 
andas lawful what he declared lawful. Thereupon our people attacked 
us, treated us harshly and seduced us from our faith to try to make 
us go back to the worship of idols instead of the worship of God, and 
to regard as lawful the evil deeds we once committed. So when they 
got the better of us, treated us unjustly and circumscribed our lives, 
Ne between us and our religion, we came to your country, 
ving chosen you above all others. Here we have been happy in your 


se. 
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ton,and we hope that we shall not be treated unjustly while 
ssewth you, O King. 

he Negus asked if they had with them anything which had come 
sold. When Ja'far said that he had, the Negus commanded him 


adit to him, so he read him a passage from Sirah Maryam. The 
unent until his beard was wet and the bishops wept until their 
ikwere wet, when they heard what he read to them. Then the 
yyssaid, ‘Of a truth, this and what Jesus brought have come from 
sane niche. You two may go, for by God, I will never give them up 
vhemand they shall not be betrayed.’ 

lien the two had gone, ‘Amr said, ‘Tomorrow I will tell him 
sodlhing that will uproot them all.’ ‘Abdullah, who was the more 
intlearing of them in his attitude towards us, said, ‘Do not do it, 
they are our kindred though they have gone against us.’ He said, 
Yy God, | will tell him that they assert that Jesus, son of Mary, is a 
tature, He went to him in the morning and told him that they said 
itreadful thing about Jesus, son of Mary, and that he should send 
hithem and ask them about it. He did so. Nothing of the kind had 
lipened to them before, and the people gathered together asking 
manother what they should say about Jesus when they were asked. 
Ihty decided that they would say what God had said and what the 
hophet had brought, come what may. So when they went into the 
tal presence and the question was put to them, Ja‘far answered, ‘We 
ay about him that which our Prophet brought, saying, he is the slave 
God, and His Prophet, and His spirit, and His word, which he cast 
into Mary the blessed virgin.’ The Negus took a stick from the ground 
and said, ‘By God, Jesus, son of Mary, does not exceed what you have 
did by the length of this stick.’ His generals around about him snorted 
when he said this, and he said, ‘Though you snort, by God! Go, for you 
are safe in my country.’ Then he repeated three times the words, ‘He 
who curses you will be fined. Not for a mountain of gold would | allow 


aman of you to be hurt.’ “Give them back their presents, for | have 
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no use for them. God took no bribe from me when He gave me back 
my kingdom, that 1 should take a bribe for it, and God did not do what 


men wanted against me, so why should I do what they want against 
Him.’ So they left his presence, crestfallen, taking away their rejected 
gifts, while we lived with him comfortably in the best security. 
While we were living thus, a rebel arose to snatch his kingdom from 
him, and | never knew us to be so sad as we were at that, in our anxiety 
lest this would get the better of the Negus, and that a man would arise 
who did not know our case as the Negus did. He went out against him, 
and the Nile lay between the two parties. The Prophet's Companions 
called for a man who would go to the battle and bring back news, and 
Az-Zubayr ibn al-Awwam volunteered. Now he was the youngest man 
we had. We inflated a waterskin and he put it under his chest, and 
swam across until he reached that point of the Nile where the armies 
faced one another. Then he went on until he met them. Meanwhile 
we prayed to God to give the Negus victory over his enemy and to 
establish him in his own country; and as we were doing so, waiting for 
what might happen, up came Az-Zubayr running, waving his clothes 
as he said, ‘Hurrah, the Negus has conquered and God has destroyed 
his enemies and established him in his land.’ By God, | never knew us 
to be so happy before. The Negus came back, God having destroyed 
his enemy and established him in his country, and the chiefs of 
the Abyssinians rallied to him. Meanwhile we lived in the happiest 
conditions until we came to the Apostle of God 4% in Makkah." 


Correspondence with the Prophet 45 


The Prophet % sent ‘Amr ibn Umayyah ad-Damri to the Negus about 


Ja'far ibn Abi Talib and his companions and sent a letter with him: 
“From Muhammad, the Messenger of Allah, to the 


i : Negus al- 
king of Abyssinia, Peace. 1 praise God unto you, th Sus al-Asham 


e King, the Holy, 
ee 
™ tbn Ishaq, 2007, pp. 150-153. 
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oece,the Faithful, the Watcher, and | bear witness that Jesus, son 
juuy, isthe Spirit of God and His word, which He cast to Mary the 
ing. he good, the pure, so that she conceived Jesus. God created 
igtom His spirit and His breathing as He created Adam by His hand 
gitis breathing. | call you to God, the Unique without partner, and 
lis obedience, and to follow me and believe in that which came to 
forlam the Messenger of Allah. | have sent to you my cousin Ja‘far 
sihanumber of Muslims, and when they come to you entertain them 
sthout haughtiness, for | invite you and your armies to God. | have 


xomplished my work and my admonition, so receive my advice. 
Hace upon all those that follow true guidance.” 


| the Negus replied, “From the Negus al-Asham ibn Abjar, peace 
monyou,0 Prophet of God, and mercy and blessings from God beside 
| stom there is no god, who has guided me to Islam. | have received 
| jou letter in which you mention the matter of Jesus and by the Lord 
uheavenand earth he is not a scrap more than what you say. We know 
tut with which you were sent to us and we have entertained your 
usin and his companions. 1 testify that you are God's Messenger, 
tueand confirming (those before you). | have given my fealty to you 

| andto your cousin and | have surrendered myself through him to the 
| lord of the worlds. | have sent to you my son, Arha. | have control 


ter myself and if you wish me to come to you, O Messenger of Allah 
4,|will do so. | bear witness that what you say is true. 


Marriage Between Umm Habibah and the Prophet % 

Mew months before Hudaybiyah, news had come from Abyssinia of 
the death of ‘Ubaydullah ibn Jashsh, the Prophet's cousin and brother- 
in-law. He had been a Christian before he entered islam, and not long 
after his emigration to Abyssinia he had reverted to Christianity. This 
had greatly distressed his wife Umm Habibah, Abii Sufyan’s daughter, 





? Ibn Ishaq, 2007, pp. 657-658. 
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who remained a Muslim; and when four months elapsed after the death 
of her husband the Prophet sent a message to the Negus, asking him 
to stand proxy for himself and to ratify a marriage between him and 
the widow, if she were willing. To her the Prophet % sent no message 
directly; but she had a dream in which someone came to her and 
addressed her as ‘Mother of the Believers’,”® and she interpreted this 
as meaning that she would become the wife of the Prophet 3. The next 
day she received the message from the Negus which confirmed her 
dream, whereupon she chose her kinsman Khalid ibn Sa‘id to give her 
in marriage, and he and the Negus solemnised the pact between them 
in the presence of Ja‘far and others of the brethren. Then the Negus 
held a wedding feast in his palace, and all the Muslims were invited.” 


His Death 


At the beginning of the Islamic month of Rajab, word of the death of 
the Negus came to the Prophet #8. After the next ritual prayer i a 
prayed in the mosque, he turned to the congregation and said, “This 
day a righteous slave of Allah, Asham, has died. And he stood and led 
us as imam and prayed over him." Then he led them in the funeral 
prayer after proclaiming “Allahu Akbar! (Allah is Great!)” four times.” 


‘R'ishah @ said, “When the Negus died, it used to be said that a light 
was constantly seen over his grave.”” 


* The “Mother of the Believers’ is an honorific title given to the wives of the Prophet 
%. The title is derived from the Qur"anic verse, “The Prophet is closer to the Believers 
than their own selves, and his wives are their mothers.” Surat al-Ahza4b 33:6, 

® Lings, 1983, p. 259. 


” Muslim, kitab al-jana’iz, bab fi at-takbirat, No. 952, see also Nos. 95} and 953, Al- 
Bukhari, kitdb fada’il as-sahdbah, bab mawt an-N 


ajashi, No. 3664; Ahmad. As-cuucti 
2004, p. 66. The wording is that of Muslim. — 
™ Muslim, kiedb al-jana‘iz, bab fiat-takbirdt, No. 952: Al- 

bab mawt an-Najashi, No. 3664. 


Bukhari, kitab fada'il as-sahabah, 
™ thn Ishaq, 2007, p. 154. 
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85 
ggach ibn Zayd ibn Harithah 


wana was the son of Zayd ibn Harithah, the former adopted son 
(teProphet #, and Umm Ayman, the wet-nurse of the Prophet 4, 
igenbling his African mother, Usamah was dark in complexion with 
1 ital nose. Some of the hypocrites in Madinah spread a rumour 
tuilsamah was not the son of Zayd because Zayd was very fair in 
amplexion. ‘A’ishah # said, “A q@’if (one skilled in recognising the 
neue of a person through physiognomy) came to see me while the 
hophet % was present, and Usamah ibn Zayd and Zayd ibn Harithah 
| wre lying asleep. He said, ‘These feet (of Usamah and his father) 
avat persons belonging to each other.” The Prophet # was pleased 
| wihthat, and informed ‘A’ishah > about it.?? Usamah was a similar 
yeto Al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, the grandson of the Prophet 
athe Prophet % treated Usamah as if he was his grandson. When 
\simah was informed that he would not be allowed to fight in the 
litle of Uhud, due to his youth, his eyes flowed with tears. However, 
lsamah was permitted to fight in the Battle of the Ditch when he was 
iiteen years old. He fought valiantly and held firm in the Battle of 
| Hunayn, protecting the Prophet 4. In the Battle of Mu’tah, Usamah 
fought under the banner of his father, Zayd ibn Harithah. Usamah 
witnessed the death of his father at this battle, when he was just 
| tighteen years old. Usamah was not yet twenty years old, when the 
Prophet % instructed him to lead the Muslim army consisting of 
senior and prominent Companions such as Abt Bakr, ‘Umar and Sa‘d 
itn Abi Waqqas 4. The battle was against the Byzantine Greeks. So 
beloved was Usamah to the Prophet 3, that when some of the people 
Miticised Usamah's appointment as leader, the Prophet 4 said, “If you 
are criticising Usamah's leadership, you used to criticise his father’s 










® al-Bukhari, kitab fada’il as-sahabah, mandqib Zayd ibn Harithah i'n-Nabivyj 
salla‘lahu ‘alayhi wa sallama, No. 3525. ah, mawla'n Nabiyvi, 
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leadership before. By Allah! He was worthy of leadership and was 


one of the most beloved persons to me, and now Usamah is the most 
beloved person to me after Zayd.”* 


A female Companion went to the Prophet 3 seeking his advice, 
Two men had already proposed to her and she wanted his advice on 
whom to marry. The Prophet 3 told her not to marry either of the 
two, as one of them was known to be harsh with his womenfolk whilst 
the other would not be able to provide for his wife. The Prophet % 
recommended her to marry Usamah ibn Zayd. The woman refused as 
she did not like Usamah. The Prophet 3 insisted that she should marry 
Usimah whichshe subsequently did. Allah blessed their marriage with 
goodness and the woman was very happy with Usamah.” "Umar &, the 
second caliph, used to honour Usamah and prefer him over his own 
son because of the love of the Prophet 3 for him. Usamah refrained 
from participating in the civil war between ‘Ali and Mu'‘awiyah dé. 


He died towards the end of the reign of Mu‘awiyah in the fifty-fourth 
year of the hijrah.*° 


Wahshi ibn Harb 


Wahshi ibn Harb was an Abyssinian Companion of the Prophet %, best 
known, prior to accepting Islam, for killing the leader of the martyrs, 
Hamzah ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, the uncle of the Messenger of Allah #. 
Afterwards he killed Musaylimah the Liar. Wahshi also participated in 


* A\-Bukhari, kitdb fada’il as-sahabah, managib Zayd ibn Harithah, mawla’n-Nabiyyi, 


sallalahu ‘alayhi wa sallama, No. 3524; Muslim, fada’il as-sahabah, bab fada’il Zayd ibn 
Harithah wa Usamah ibn Zayd, radiyallahu ‘anhum4, No. 2426. 


* Muslim, Kitab at-talaq, bab al-mutallaqah thalathan a nafagata laha@, No. 1480: Ibn 
Hibban, dhilr al-khabar ad-dailli ‘al@ anna hadha'z-zajar innama zajarun idha rakana 
ahaduma 6 sahibthi wa huwa’-'illata ‘lati dhakamnaha, No. 4049; Ibn al-Jawzi, 1998 
pp. 331-133, —_ 
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of Yarmilk. He esided and died in Hims and lived until the 
gytle ; 


jbayr ion Mut'im summoned an Abyssinian slave of his 
ulled Wahshi, who could throw a javelin as the Abyssinians 
wand seldom missed the mark. He said “Go forth with 
the army, and if you kill Hamzah, Muhammad’s uncle, in 
revenge for my uncle, Tu'aymah ibn ‘Adi, you shall be free.” 
SoQuraysh marched forth with the flower of their army, 
am their black troops, and their adherents from the tribe 
ukinanah, and the people of the lowland, and women in 
howdahs went with them to stir up their anger and prevent 
their running away. Whenever Hind passed Wahshi or 
he passed by her, she would say, “Come on, you father of 


| blackness, satisfy your vengeance and ours.” Wahshi had 


the title of Ab Dasmah.2* 


ln Ishaq reports from Ja'far ibn ‘Amr ibn Umayyah ad-Damri: “I 
vent out with ‘Ubaydullah ibn ‘Adi ibn al-Khiyar, brother of the people 
dNawfal ibn ‘Abd al-Manaf in the time of Mu awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan 
md we made an excursion with the army. When we came back we 
assed by Hims where Wahshi had taken his abode. When we arrived 
there ‘Ubaydullah said to me, “Shall we go and see Wahshi and ask 


himhow he killed Hamzah?” “if you like,” 1 said. So we went to inquire 


bout him in Hims. While we were doing so a man said to us, “You will 
find him in the courtyard of his house. He is a man much addicted to 


— 





” \bn Hajar. 
” ibn Hajar. 
® Ibn Ish’aq, 2007, p. 371. 
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wine; and if you find him sober, you will find an Arab and will get what 
you want from him in answer to your questions: but if you find him in 
his usual state, then leave him alone.” So we walked off to find him. 
and there he was in the courtyard of his house upon a carpet, an old 
man like a bird (bughath). He was quite sober and normal. We saluted 
him, and he lifted his head to look at ‘Ubaydullah, and said, “Are you 
the son of ‘Adi ibn al-Khiyar?” and when he said he was, he said, “By 
God, | have not seen you since I handed you to your Sa‘dite mother 
who nursed you in Dh Tuwa. | handed you to her when she was on 
her camel, and she clasped you round your body with her two hands. 
You kicked me with your feet when I lifted you up to her. By God, as 
soon as you stood in front of me I recognised them.” We sat down 
and told him that we had come to hear his account of how he killed 
Hamzah. He said, “I will tell you as | told the Prophet 35 when he asked 
me about it. | was a slave of Jubayr ibn Mut‘im, whose uncle Tu’aymah 
ion ‘Adi had been killed at Badr, and when Quraysh set out for Uhud, 
Jubayr told me that if | killed Hamzah, Muhammad’s uncle, in revenge 
for his uncle, | should be free. So 1 went out with the army, a young 
Nbyssinian, skilful like my countrymen in the use of the javelin -| 
hardly ever missed anything with it. When the fight began | went out 
to look carefully for Hamzah, until 1 saw him in the midst of the army, 
like a great camel, slaying men with his sword, none being able to 
resist him, and by God, I was getting ready for him, making towards 
him and hiding myself behind trees or rocks so that he might come 
near me, when suddenly Sib@ got to him first, and when Hamzah saw 
him, he said, ‘Come here, you son of a female circumciser,’ and struck 
him a blow so swiftly that it seemed to miss his head. | poised my 
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yarosess, and my only object in killing him was that | might be 
«ent returned to Makkah | was freed and lived there until the 
conquered Makkah, when 1 fled to Ta’if, and stayed there 

aynetime. When the envoys of Ta’if went out to the Prophet 45 to 
gener, Was in an impasse and thought that | would go to Syria or 
yemen, or any other country, and while | was in this anxiety a man 
gitome, ‘Good heavens, what is the matter? He does not kill anyone 
mentershis religion and pronounces the shahadah.’ On hearing this 
wet out of town to the Prophet 4 at Madinah, and the first thing 
auprie him was to see me standing at his head, witnessing to the 
nhol God and His Messenger. When he saw me he said, ‘Is this 
fisni! “Yes, 0 Messenger of Allah 4s, 1 said. He replied, “Sit down 
uitell me how you killed Hamzah.” So | told him as I have told you. 
then had finished he said, ‘Woe to you, hide your face from me and 
wierlet me see you again.’ So | used to avoid the Prophet 4 wherever 
lewas so that he should not see me, until God took him.” 

In Ishaq reports in another narration: When Wakshi went to 
Matinah the men said,““O Prophet, this is Wahshi” to which he replied, 


lewe him alone, for that one man should accept Islam is dearer to 
tethan the killing of a thousand unbelievers.” 


filing Musaylimah 


Mahshi said: “When the Muslims went out against Musaylimah, the 
lake prophet, lord of the Yamamah, | accompanied them, and | took 
the javelin with which 1 had killed Hamzah, and when the armies met 


lsaw Musaylimah standing with a sword in his hand, but 1 did not 
Tecognise him. | made ready for him and so did one of the Ansar from 
the other side, both of us intending to kill him. 1 poised my javelin 
until | was sure that it would hit the mark, and launched it at him, and 
it pierced him, and the Ansari rushed at him and smote him with his 


Javelin until 1 was sure that it would hit the mark and launched it at 
him. tt pierced the lower part of his body and came out between his 
legs, and he began to stagger towards me. Then he collapsed, and | 
\eft him with the javelin until he died; then I came back and recovered 


my javelin, and returned to the camp and stayed there, for | had no 











¥ ton Ishaq, 2007, pp. 375-376. 
| © {bn tshaq, 2007, p. 377. 
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sword, so your Lord knows best which of us killed him. If Ukilled him, fa ts"e*t When Sa'd knocked and conveyed his greetings to 
then | killed the best man after the Prophet 4 and | have also killeq __pretvle of the household, they hospitably welcomed him after 
the worst man.” wri his eloquent use of the Arabic language. After they opened 
Sa'd al-Aswad 


sedoor and saw the blackness of his skin and the wretchedness of 
xfxethey were abhorrent. Sa'd said, “The Messenger of Allah # has 
amedme to one of your daughters.” The family vigorously rejected 
Messenger of Allah # and said, “Does the blackness of my skin and sal As oa was leaving the house a woman appeared from 
wretchedness of my form prevent me from entering the Garden?” actanber “ayes “Come back, slave of Allah. If the Messenger of 
The Prophet % replied, “Definitely not! By the One Who has my soul pax has married me to you then | am pleased with whatever Allah 
in His Hand, the one who has taqwa of Allah and believes in what His | nits Messenger are pleased with for me.” Sa'd returned to the 
Messenger brought will gain admission to the Garden.” Sa‘d said tothe | Resnger of Allah % and pucece him about what occurred. The 
Prophet 4, "I swear by the One Who honoured you with prophethood. | "™ said to her father, bathers remember your salvation, your 
| bear witness that there is no god but Allah alone without partner a. before the revelation disgraces you. if the Messenger of 
and | bear witness that Muhammad is His slave and Messenger. So Mh has married me to him then | am definitely pleased with what 
what do | have, © Messenger of Allah?" “You have the same rights frases the Messenger of Allah ms" Her father left in search of the 
and obligations in the religion as the Muslim community. You are ee of a %. He found him at the back of the congregation. 
now abrother to them,” the Prophet # replied. The man then said," en Seeing, om the Prophet #% asked aim, “Are you the — who 
asked many people who are gathered here with you and others who vn ruling of the Messenger of Allah?” The father said: iapeee 
are not here for a woman in marriage. They all rejected my proposal amhim, | seek forgiveness from Allah. | thought that he (Sa d) was 
due to the blackness of my skin and the wretchedness of my face. | han, I hereby marry my daughter to him. We Bos refuge in Allah 
amaman of standing from amongst my own people from the tribe of fom Biswrath and the wrath of His Messenger.” “Go to your son-in- 
Salim; our ancestors are renowned. But unfortunately | inherited dark uwand introduce him to her,” said the Prophet 4. ‘1 swear by the One 
skin from my maternal uncles.” The Messenger of Allah 4 asked the Who sent you with the truth | will not take anything (regarding her 
congregation, “Have you seen ‘Amr ibn Wuhayb today?” The people dowry) until 1 consult my brothers,” the man said. The Messenger % 
replied, “No we have not.” The Messenger # asked them, “Does responded, “The dowry of your daughter is with three men amongst 
anyone know where he lives?” Someone said he did. The Messenger the believers. Go to ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan and take a hundred dirhams 
then ordered Sa'd, “Go to his house and lightly knock on his door. from him.” The man went and ‘Uthman gave him even more than 
Then convey greetings to him. if he allows you to enter his house 


| the prescribed amount. “Go to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib and take a hundred 
say to him: The Messenger of Allah 3 has married me to one ‘ae | dirhams from him.” ‘Ali also gave the man more than the prescribed 
daughters.” ‘Amr ibn Wuhayb had a daughter who was . \ 
| 


amount. “And go to ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn ‘Awf and take a hundred 


dirhams from him.” “Abd ar-Rahman did the same as ‘Uthm4n and ‘Ali 
w by giving him more than he expected. 


bn al-Jawzi narrates on the authority of Malik: A man went to the 





beautiful and 
SS 
* thn ishag, 2007, p. 377; As-Suyilti, 2004, pp. 92-93. 
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When Sa‘d was in the market looking for what to buy for his new 
marital home he heard a voice calling, “O cavalry of Allah, mount 
your horses and | convey to you glad tidings.” Sa‘d cast his gaze at 


the skies and said, “O Allah, Lord of the heavens and the earth, Lord 
of Muhammad. Today | solemnly vow that I will make use of these 
dirhams for what pleases Allah, His Messenger and the believers.” 
Sa‘d promptly jumped to his feet and dashed to mount a highborn 
horse. He purchased a sword, lance and horse as well as a long outer 
garment. He fastened one turban around his waist and covered his 
face with another turban. Nothing could be seen of him except his two 
eyes. When Sa‘d joined the Muhdjiriin (Emigrants) in the army ranks, 
they inquired amongst themselves, “Who is this horseman whom we 
do not recognise?” Even the Messenger of Allah #% was curious about 
this mysterious horseman, “Who is this horseman who has not come 
to greet us?” 

Soon thereafter the battle commenced, the two squadrons plunged 
against one another. Sa'd threw himself into the midst of the battle, 
began to strike the enemy with his sword, and thrust his lance into 

everyone he faced. Suddenly one of the enemy’s horsemen attacked 
Sa‘d and uncovered his arms. When the Messenger of Allah 3 saw the 
blackness of the arms of this brave soldier, he recognised him. “Is it 
you Sa'd?” he asked. Sa‘d replied, “May my mother and my father be 
your ransom, Messenger of Allah #." The Messenger said, “Sa‘d, you 
have striven earnestly for Allah and His din.” Sa‘d continued to fight, 
striking with his sword and thrusting his lance into the enemy. Then 
the Muslims called out, “Sa‘d has been struck down!” Upon hearing 
this, the Messenger of Allah 4 went towards his fallen Companion. 

Upon approaching Sa‘d, the Prophet 4% raised Sa‘d’s head and placed 

it upon his lap. The Prophet 4g began to wipe the dust from Sa‘d's face 

and clothes, saying, “Sa‘d, how sweet your aroma is! How beautiful 
your face is and you are certainly most beloved to Allah and His 

Messenger.” The Messenger of Allah #% laughed shortly after weeping 
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st ye then turned his face from Sa‘d saying, “By the Lord of 
sstabah, the Hawd has arrived. Its length is the distance between 

smaato Busra. Its border is adorned with pearls and sapphires as the 

anter of stars in the night sky. Its water is extremely white milk 
ae from honey. Whoever drinks from it will never thirst again.” 
| heCompanions asked: “Messenger of Allah, we saw you weeping and 
enyou were laughing. We also noticed that you turned your back 
go Sa'd,” The Prophet # responded, “As for my tears they were out 
dyeaming for Sa‘d. While my laughter was because | was pleased for 
linwith his rank with Allah and the honour Allah bestowed upon 
lin.As for my act of turning my back it was because I saw his wives 
fomal-Hur al-‘in rushing towards Sa‘d. Their shins were unveiled and 
beranklets were visible, so | turned my sight away from them out of 
ayness.” The Prophet ordered that Sa‘d’s armour and belongings be 
pihered and said to his Companions, “Take these to Sa‘d’s wife and tell 
Merthat Allah the Sublime and Majestic has married him to a woman 
leter than your women. Sa'd’s belongings are his inheritance.”*” 


Wulaybitb 


Inal-Jawzi reported that Julaybilo was a black man from the Ansar. lon 
Hibtan narrates on the authority of Abt Barzah al-Aslami: Julaybib 
was from the Ansar. He used to go and visit women and talk with 
them, Abi Barzah said to his wife, “Do not let Julaybib come and visit 
you.” If the Companions of the Prophet #% had an unmarried woman 
they would not marry her off until they knew if the Prophet # was 
inneed of her. One day, the Messenger of Allah 3 said to a man from 
the Ans@r, “So-and-so, marry me your daughter.” He said, “Certainly 
and what an excellent husband you are!” He replied. “It is not for 
myself that | intend her,” said the Prophet %. “Then who?” The man 
asked, “It is for ee responded the Prophet %. The man said, 
Messenger of Allah, 1 would need to consult my daughter’s mother,” 





* thn al-Jawzi, 1998, pp. 136-141, 
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The man went to her and said, “The Messenger of Allah 4 asked for 
our daughter's hand in marriage.” “Certainly and what an excellent 
husband he is!” said the mother excitedly. “It is not for himself that 
he intends her,” said the father. “Then who?” the mother asked. “It 
is Julaybib.” “My daughter marrying Julaybib! Definitely not! 1 swear 
by Allah | will not marry my daughter to Julaybib!” said the mother. 
As the father of the girl was about to leave for the Prophet #, the girl 
from her chamber said to her mother, “Who is it that requested my 
hand?” “The Messenger of Allah 3%,” they replied. “Do you dare reject 
the proposal of the Messenger of Allah 3! Give me to the Messenger 
of Allah %! Surely he will never let me perish.” The father then went 
to the Prophet % and said, “My daughter's affair is as you please,” so 
he married her to Julaybib. 

ishaq ibn ‘Abdullah ibn Abi Talhah said [to Thabit, the narrator 
of this report], “Do you know what he supplicated for her?” He said, 
“What did he supplicate for her?” “He said, ‘O Allah shower abundant 
goodness upon them both and do not make their lives full of toil and 
hardship.” 


Thabit then went on to say: “The Prophet 4 married her to him. 
After a military expedition, the Prophet 3% asked his Companions, 
‘Have you lost anyone?’ They said, ‘No.’ The Prophet % said to them, 
‘But 1 have lost julaybib. So look for him among the dead.’ They 
searched until they found his body beside seven whom he had killed 
and who had killed him. The Messenger of Allah 4 said, ‘Did he kill 
seven people and then they killed him? This one is from me and I am 
from him, saying it seven times. The Messenger of Allah 4 placed 
him upon his forearms and he had no other bier but the forearms of 
the Messenger of Allah % until he placed him in his grave.” Thabit 


said: “There was not an unmarried woman amongst the Ansar more in 
demand in marriage than her.”” 


* Sea Hinban, dhucru ma yustahabbu lil-mar't ‘inda't-tazwii ane 
i : y an ya lub ‘d-d ve 
FTV ag ald waladihi aw ‘ald nafsih, No. 4035; Ibn al-jawzi, ae a'd-din diinat-mat 
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s)-Aswad 
paig reports. 


lan) al-Aswad came to the Prophet 3 with his flock 
d sheep as he was besieging Khaybar. He was the hired 
gmvart of a Jew there, He asked the Prophet % to explain 
kam to him, and when he did so he accepted it, for the 
Prophet # never thought too little of anyone to invite 
him to accept Islam. Having become a Muslim he told the 
Prophet 3 that he was the hired servant of the owner of the 
sheep which were entrusted to his care, and what was he to 
dowith them? He told him to strike the sheep in the face 
andthey would go back to their owner. So Al-Aswad got up 
andtook a handful of pebbles and threw them in their faces, 
saying, “Go back to your master, for | will look after you no 
more.” They went off in a body as though someone were 
driving them, until they went into the fort. Afterwards he 
advanced to the fort with the Muslims and was struck by a 
stone and was killed, never having prayed a single prayer. 
He was brought to the Prophet 4%, who was accompanied by 
anumber of his Companions, turned towards him and then 
tumed away. When they asked why, he said, “He has with 
him now his two wives from the dark-eyed hiris.” lbn Ishaq 
said that he was informed by ‘Abdullah ibn Abt Najih that, 
when a martyr is slain, his two wives from the dark-eyed 
hiris pet him, wiping the dust from his face, saying “May 


Allah put dust on the face of the man who put dust on your 
face, and slay him who slew you." 


Abt Bakrah 


Abu Bakrah, literally ‘the Father of the Pulley’, was an Abyssinian 
Companion. His name was Nafi’. Abt Bakrah was the servant of Al- 
* thn shaq, 2007, p. 519; As-Suylti, 2004, p. 88. 
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Harith ibn Kaldah ath-Thagafi, and his mother was Sumayyah, the 
servant girl of Al-Harith. He embraced Islam but was unable to meet 
the Messenger of Allah 3s. When the Muslim army surrounded Ta'if, 
aman called out, “Any slave who comes out to us from the fortress is 
a free man.” A group of slaves emerged and Abi Bakrah was among 
them. The place of his descent was called Bakrah, hence the agnomen 
Abi Bakrah. Abi Bakrah used to say: “I am your brother in religion. 
| am the mawla (freed slave) of the Messenger of Allah 4. If people 
refuse to accept my lineage, know that I am Nafi’ ibn Masri, the 
Abyssinian!” Abi Bakrah's sons were honoured in Basrah for the great 
extent of their knowledge, wealth and inheritance. Al-Hasan used 
to say, “There was no one in Basrah from amongst the Companions 
better than ‘Imran ibn Husayn and Abii Bakrah.” Abu Bakrah withdrew 
himself from the finah on the Day of the Camel. Al-Bukhari narrates 
on the authority of Abi Bakrah: “Allah benefitted me on the Day of 
the Camel by something | heard from the Messenger of Allah %, after 

{ almost joined with the people of the Camel to fight along with them. 
When it reached the Messenger of Allah 35 that the people of Persia 
had put the daughter of Kisra as their monarch over them, he said, 


‘No people will be successful who entrust their affairs to a woman.” 


Salim, Abi Hudhayfah’s mawla (freed slave) 

Before Islam, Salim was known as Salim ibn Abi Hudhayfah, until 
the Qur’anic verse prohibiting adoption was revealed. Salim was 
then called Salim the mawla of Abii Hudhayfah. Salim was one of the 


most knowledgeable reciters of the Qur’dn and he used to lead the 
Companions in prayer. 





" Al-Bukhri, latab al-maghdzi, bab kitab an-Nabiyyi salla’llahu ‘alayhi ila 
Kesr6 wa Qaysar, No. 3614, kitab al-fitan, bab al-fitnah allati tamii pee selene 1 
AB. See also bn Hibban, Al-Hakim, At-Tirmidhi, An- 
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sation al Khattab % said, “If Salim the freed slave of Hudhyfah 
got an Imam in prayer and my Lord the sublime and majestic 
game Why did you do that?’ | would respond ‘O my Lord, I heard 
sp rophet % say ‘Allah loves the truth of the hearts.’”’"*"”7 Al-Hakim 
qed on the authority of ‘A’ishah p° “1 was late coming to the 
uesenger of Allah % one night.” He asked me “Where were you?” 
rpied, “We were listening to the recitation of a man from your 
(mpanions in the mosque. | have not heard a voice like his nor a 
maiation from any of your Companions.” So he stood up and I stood 
aswell, until he listened to the man’s recitation. Then he turned 
inards me and said, “This is Salim, the mawla of Abu Hudhayfah. All 
yaiseis due to Allah Who placed a man like him in my community.” 
bi Nvaym narrated: “At the Battle of Yamamah, Salim took the 
fandard of the Muslims in his right hand. Later on, his hand was cut 
dh, sohe took the standard in his left, which was also cut off. Then he 
tisped the standard upon his chest and began to recite: “Muhammad 
uonly a Messenger and he has been preceded by other Messengers. If he were 
Wwtie or be killed, would you turn on your heels? Those who tur on their 
helsdonot harm Allah in any way. Allah will recompense the thankful.”*° A\- 
Hakim narrated on the authority of ‘Alqamah ibn ‘Abdullah who said: 
The Messenger of Allah 4 said, “Take the Qur’an from four people: 
hom ‘Abdullah ion Mas'tid, Mu’adh, Ubayy and Salim, the freed slave 
ol Abi Hudhayfah.”** Zayd ibn Thabit said: When Salim was martyred, 
itwas said,“ A quarter of the Qur’an has gone."*? ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab 
$said to his companions, “Make a wish.” One said, “I wish this house 
® ton al-Jawzi, 1998, p. 120. 

* A\-Hakim, dhikr mandqib Salim mawla Abi Hudhayfah, radiya’ll@hu ta’ala ‘anhu, No 
r Pate 1998, pp. 120-121. 

* SDrah Ali ‘Imran 3:144. 

» al-Hakim, dhikr managib Salim mawla Abi Hudhayfah, radiya‘llahu ta'ala 

4999. 
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4 a\-Hakim, dhikr managib Salim mawla Abi Hudhayfah, rad 
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was full at gold so that l could Spend it in the way of Allah and give 
sadagah.” A man said, “I wish it was full of chrysolite and jewels so 
could spend it in the way of Allah and give sadaqah.” Then ‘Umar 
said, “Make a wish.” They said, “We do not know, Amir al-Mu'minin!” 
‘Umar 4 said, “I wish it was full of men like Abu ‘Ubaydah ibn al-Jarrah, 
Mu adh ibn Jabal, Salim, the mawla of Abt: Hudhayfah and Hudhayfah 
ibn al-Yaman.” Salim was martyred in the Battle of Yamamah in the 
twelfth year of the hijrah (632CE), and his head was found at the foot of 
Abi Hudhayfah or the foot of Abi Hudhayfah was found by his head 


Shugran, the mawla of the Prophet % 


Shugran's real name was Salih ibn ‘Adawi, and Shuqran was his 
nickname. Shugran was an Abyssinian slave, owned by "Abd ar-Rahman 
ibn ‘Awf. Then ‘Abd ar-Rahman gave Shuqran to the Messenger of 
Allah % as a gift. It is also said that the Prophet % bought Shuqran 
and then freed him. The Prophet 3 used to urge people to take care 
of Shugran. Shugran witnessed the ritual washing of the body of the 
Prophet % after he died. Shugran said, “By Allah, 1 placed the fabric 
with a pile (qatifah) beneath the Messenger of Allah 4s in the grave.” 


Muhja’ 


The Prophet % said, “The leaders of the blacks are four: Luqman the 
Abyssinian, the Negus, Bilal and Muhja‘."* Muhja’ was one of the 
Muhdjirtin (Emigrants). He was the first Muslim to be martyred in the 


* Al-Hikim, dhilo mandgib Salim mawla Abi Hudhayfah, radiyallahu ta‘ala ‘anhu, No 
5005. 

* Al-Halum, dhikr managib Salim mawla Abi Hudhayfah, radiya'llahu ta‘ala ‘anhu No 
53000 


* aTinmidhi, abwab al yan‘ ‘an Rasilillh salla Wahu ‘alayhi wa sallam ‘a! 
thaw a, bab 
ath al-wahid yulga tahta al-mayyiti fi al-gabr, No. 1052; ppaiaia fi 


* As-Suyiiti, 2004, p. $2; Ibn ‘Asakir, vol. 10, No. 462. Al 
mention of the Negus, dhiky Bilal ibn Rabah mu'adhdhi 


As-Suyuti, 2004, Dp. 86, 
wa tallama, No. 5242. He declared it sahih. 


“Hakim narrates it without 
n Rasilillah sallallahy ‘alayhi 
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oo Bar. He was killed by a stray arrow whilst he was in the 


mj rnks. Muhja' was an extremely pious man who worshipped 
hconstantly. It is said that the verse: “Do not chase away those who 
Jeniheir Lord morning and evening, seeking His Face”®’? was revealed 
fut Muhja’* In his tafsir on the ayah, “Alif Lam Mim. Do people 
gum that they will be left to say, ‘We have iman’ and will not be tested? 
itsted those before them so that Allah would know the truthful and would 
rovtheliars’*, Al-Qurtubi said: Muaatil said, “It was revealed about 
| hia’, the freed slave of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab who was the first of 
le Muslims to be killed on the day of Badr; ‘Amir ibn al-Hadrami hit 
inwith an arrow and killed him. The Prophet 48 said on that day, 


| Thechief of the martyrs is Muhja’, and he is the first of this Ummah 
mowill be called to the door of the Garden.”*®° 


Hugith 


NBukhari narrated on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, “The husband of 
larrah was a black slave called Mugith. It is as if! can see Mugith now 
llowing Barirah in the side streets of Madinah, weeping, his tears 
lowing over his beard,” The Prophet 3 said to ‘Abbas, “‘Abbas! Are you 
mt amazed by the love of Mugith for Barirah and Barirah’s hatred for 
Mugith?” The Prophet 4& said to Barirah, “If only you would take him 
tack,” She said, “Messenger of Allah 4&, are you ordering me?” He said, 
‘Yam only interceding.” She responded, “I have no need of him.”* 


ju'al 










A-Hakim relates on the authority of Anas: A black man came to the 
Prophet 3x and said “Messenger of Allah ##| | am a black man with 


 Sirat al-An‘am 6:52. 


* Ibn al-jawz2i, 1998, p. 130; As-Suytti, 2004, p. 85-86. 

® Sbrat al- Ankabut 29:1-2. 

* al-Qurtubi, 2009, p. 216. 

* ibn al-jawzi, 1998, pp. 134-135, Al-Bukhari, LB teatime u 
salla'll@hu ‘alayhi wa sallama, ‘ala zawj Barirah, No. Rect talag, bab 


! shafa‘at an-Nabiyyi 
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a rotten smell, an ugly face and I have no property. if | fight those 
people until 1 am killed, where will I be?” he replied “in the Garden,” 
So he fought until he was killed. The Prophet % came to him and said. 
“Allah has illuminated your face, sweetened your smell and increased 
your wealth.” He then said to this one or someone else, “Indeed | have 

just seen his wife from al-Hur al-‘In removing the wool garment from 

his body and getting in between him and his garment.” 


Banu Arifdah 

Al-Bukhari narrates on the authority of ‘A'ishah Se: The Messenger 
of Allah % came to see me whilst two girls were with me singing the 
songs of Bu‘ath.” The Prophet 3s lay down on the bed and turned his 
face away. Then (my father) Abi Bakr came and spoke to me harshly 
saying, “The musical instruments of Shaytan near the Prophet a" 
The Messenger of Allah # turned his face towards him and said, 
“leave them.” When he became inattentive, | signalled to the girls 
to go out and they left. It was a day of ‘id (celebration) and the blacks 
were playing with shields and spears; so either I asked the Prophet 
or he asked me, “Would you like to see?” I said, “Yes.” Then he made 
me stand behind him, my cheek on his cheek while he was saying, 
“Carry on, Bani Arfidah.” Until when I became bored, he said, “Is that 
enough for you?” I said, “Yes.” He said, “Go on.” 


Yassar al-Aswad 

Yassar al-Aswad was a black Abyssinian man who used to clean the 
mosque of the Prophet #% in Madinah. Ibn al-Jawzi reported on the 
authority of Abi Hurayrah: I went in to visit the Prophet # and he said 


" Al-Hakim, kitdb al-jihad, No. 2463. Al-Bayhaqi also cites it as does Ibn an-Nbhas, 
2002, pp. 726-727. The wording here is that of Al-Hakim. 


* A story about the war between the two tribes of the Ansar, the Khazraj and the 
Aws, before Islam. 


™ Al-Bukhari, kitab al-‘idayn, bab al-hirab wa‘d-daragi yawma'-‘id, No. 907: Muslim, al- 
“Idayn, bab ar-rukhsah fi7-la’b alladhi 1a Messenger of Allah’siyata fihi, No. 829. 
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spe,"Abu Hurayrah, a man from the people whom Allah will use to 
genithe people of the earth will come in to see me right now through 
sor.” Soon after that an Abyssinian man appeared through the 


ay. The Messenger of Allah 4 said, “That is him, Welcome, Yassar! 
ulcome, Yassar! Welcome, Yassar!"® 


man al-Habashi 

iman al-Habashi was the son of Umm Ayman and the half-brother 
athe esteemed Companion, Usamah ibn Zayd. Ayman was among 
leCompanions who held firm and heroically defended the Prophet 


sitthe Battle of Hunayn. He died as a martyr whilst defending the 
Prophet *, 


Injashah 

MMukhari reports: The Prophet % had a camel driver called Anjashah, 
no drove them by singing to them and he had a good voice, so the 
hophet % said to him, “Be gentle, Anjashah, don't break the crystal 
lasses.” Qatadah said, “Meaning, the weak women.”°’ 


Khalid ibn al-Hawari al-Habashi 

Khalid ibn al-Hawari was a pious Abyssinian Companion. When death 
was approaching Khalid, he said, “Wash me twice: one for the ritual 
purification wash (janabah) and the other for my death.”°* 


Dhi Mukhbar 
Dha Mukhbar came to Madinah with a group of Abyssinians who 


had embraced Islam. Dh Mukhbar accompanied the Prophet 36 and 
attended him.® 





® Ibn al-Jawzi, 1998, p. 142. 

« Ibn ishaq, 2007, pp. 586-587: As-Suyiiti, 2004, p. 101 
© q\-Bukhari, kitab al-adab, bab al-ma‘arid mandiiha 
“ as-Suytiti, 2004, p. 89. : 
» jAs-Suyuti, 2004, p. 90. 


> 
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Dhii Muhdam 


Dhi Muhdam was an Abyssinian Companion who went to Madinah to 
accompany the Prophet % along with Dh: Mukhbar.” 


2 ee 





‘Asim al-Habashi 


‘Asim was the servant boy of Zar‘ah. One day, Zar‘ah took him to the 
Prophet % and said, “Messenger of Allah 3s! 1 have bought this man 
and 1 would love if you could name him and make supplication for 
him to receive divine blessings (barakah).” The Prophet #% asked the 
man, “What is your name?” The man replied, “Asram.””' The Prophet 
% said, “But you are a farmer. What name do you prefer?” “! would 


Female Companions 


——<——— OO 





like to be known as a shepherd,” the man answered. “Therefore your 
name is ‘Asim.””? The Prophet 4% then took ‘Asim by the hand.” 


Nabil al-Habashi 


Nabil was the father of Ayman ibn Nabil. Nabil was a loyal Companion 
of the Prophet # and narrated some prophetic traditions.” 


Abii Laqit al-Habashi 


Abii Lagit was a freed slave of the Prophet %. He died during the 
caliphate of ‘Umar .&.”° 


Rabah 


Rabah was one of the servants of the Prophet 4%. When the Prophet 
$a separated temporarily from his wives, Rabah stayed with him and 
attended him.” 


* As-SuyUti, 2004, p. 90. 
” Asram means ‘most harsh and severe’. 
7 “Asim means ‘protector and guardian’. 
"' As-Suyiti, 2004, pp. 90-91. 
* As-Suytiti, 2004, p. 91. 
™ As-Suyiiti, 2004, p. 91. 
“See Muslim, kitab at-talag, bab " wa'tizal an-njea’ each 
taal “wa in age ae = coe taal an-nisa’ wa takhyirihinna wa qawlit 










| Griyah the Copt %e 


Varah al-Qibtiyyah @ was the mother of the last born child of the 
hphet %, brahim, who died in infancy. Mariyah’s mother was Greek 
nher father was a Coptic Egyptian. Mariyah was sent as a gift from 
Mugawgis, a Byzantine official, to the Prophet 4% in Madinah.’ 


Gif from Mugawaqis 


The Prophet 4& sent a letter to Muqawais, a Byzantine official, 
simmoning him to islam, Muqawais answered evasively, but with 
his answer the ruler of Egypt sent a rich present of a thousand 
Measures of gold, twenty robes of fine cloth, a mule, a she-ass and, 
asthe crown of the gift, two Coptic Christian slave-girls escorted by 
amelderly eunuch. The slave girls were sisters, Mariyah and Sirin, 
and both were beautiful, but Mariyah @& was exceptionally so, and 
the Prophet #% marvelled at her beauty. He gave Sirin to Hassan ibn 
Thabit, and lodged Mariyah & in the nearby house where Safiyyah S& 
had lived before her apartment adjoining the Mosque was built. There 
he would visit her both by day and night, but his wives became so 
openly jealous that she was unhappy, and he then lodged her in Upper 


Yon Hajar, 1995 and At-Tabari, 2008, Tarikh at-Tabari, 


ee 
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Madinah. ‘A’ishah &, the beloved wife of the Messenger of Allah & pit the sun was ee  beameriie 
said the following about Mariyah @. “I have never been jealous ofa —_jyes"8*" of Allah # said, “The sun and the moon are not eclipsed 
woman as much as | was jealous of Mariyah. That was because she was 

a beauty among women, curly haired, and the Messenger of Allah ¥ 


ome of the death of anyone or his life, so when you see it, pray 
sfsupplicate Allah."* 
was delighted with her.” 


twth of Mariyah 4. 

Birth of Ibrahim iBakr and ‘Umar u& used to support Mariyah @ financially after 
Mariyah # gave birth to Ibrahim in the month of Dhii al-Hijjah inthe _| fedeath of the Prophet 4 and she died five years after him. ‘Umar 
eighth year after the Hijrah. Mariyah @ was the only woman other —_j pleted the people for her funeral and prayed the funeral prayer 
than his first wife, Khadijah 4, to bear him a child. When Ibrahim was wither in the cemetery of al-Baqi'.’ 
born, the angel Jibril came to the Prophet 4 and addressed him, “Peace 
be upon you, Abu Ibrahim (Father of Ibrahim).”? Some contemporary lnm Ayman 
scholars are of the opinion that he # married Mariyah ¢, however 


limm Ayman was the kunyah of a black slave from Abyssinia whose 
the majority of classical scholars say that he did not.' 


tume was Barakah. Umm Ayman originally belonged to the father 
athe Prophet % who inherited her after his father’s passing. Umm 
Death of Ibrahim lyman used to look after the Messenger of Allah 4% when he was 
awinfant after the passing of Aminah, the mother of the Prophet 
| # The Messenger of Allah 4 freed Umm Ayman when he married 
his first wife, Khadijah #. After her emancipation, Umm Ayman 
married ‘Abdullah ibn Zayd and gave birth to Ayman from whom she 
derived her kunyah. One day, after the death of her first husband, 
the Prophet 4 said to his Companions, “Whoever wishes to marry a 
woman from the people of the Garden, let him marry Umm Ayman.”® 
Upon hearing this, Zayd in al-Harithah proposed to her and married 
her. in due time, she gave birth to Usamah ibn Zayd. The Prophet 
% used to say, “Umm Ayman is my mother after my mother.”® The 
' “abd al-Ghaffar, 2003, p. 414, citing lbn Sa‘d, tasmiyah an-nisd’ al-muslimat wa'l- 


Prophet # used to honour Umm Ayman and jest with her from time 
muhayirat min Quraysh wal-Ans@riyyat al-mubayi'at wa ghard’ib nis@’ al-‘arab wa 

ghayrihim, dhiky Martyah Umm Ibrahim ibn Ras@li’llahi salla'tt@hu ‘alayhi wa sallam. 
’ Al-Bazzar and Al-Haythami. 


Ibrahim died in Rabi’ al-Awwal in the tenth year of the Hijrah when 
he was only sixteen months old. When Ibrahim was dying, the eyes 
of the Messenger of Allah # flowed with tears. ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn 
‘awf said to him, “Even you, Messenger of Allah!” He said, “Ibn ‘Awf, 
they are a mercy.” He added, “The eye flows with tears, the heart 
grieves but we do not say anything except that which pleases our 
Lord. And we are indeed saddened by separation from you, Ibrahim.” 
Al-Bukhari narrates: The sun was eclipsed in the lifetime of the 
Messenger of Allah 4 on the day of Ibrahim’s death. So the people 


* al-Bukhari, kitdb al-kustif, bab as-salah fi kusiif ash-shams, No. 996. 
* fon Hajar, 1995 and At-Tabari, 2008, Tarikh at-Tabari. 
* Al-Bulhari, kutab al-jand’iz, bab qawl an-Nabiyy 
lamuhzantin™, No. 1241. 


" ton Hajar, 1995 and At-Tabari, 2008, Tarikh at-Tabari. 
( salla'llahu ‘alayhi wa sallama “inna bika 





© \bn Sad 8.224. 
+ tbn Hajar, 1995. 
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ta time. One day she asked, “I need a riding beast.” The Prophet * 
replied, “I will give you the baby of a camel to ride on.” “No, that's 
no good, a baby camel would not be able to carry me,” Umm Ayman 
said. “I will not give you any riding beast except a baby camel, after 
all isn’t every camel the baby of another camel,” he 4 said.’° Anas 
said: “Abu Bakr said to ‘Umar, after the passing of the Messenger of 
Allah %, ‘Let's go and visit Umm Ayman, just as the Messenger of 
Allah % used to visit her.” [Anas said] “When we went to her she 
cried. They asked her, ‘What makes you weep? Do you not know that 
what is with Allah is better for His Messenger 3%?’ She replied, ‘I do 
not weep because | do not know that what is with Allah is better for 
His Messenger #, but 1 cry because the descent of revelation from 
heaven has stopped.’ Both Abii Bakr and ‘Umar broke into tears upon 
hearing this."" Umm Ayman was present at the Battle of Uhud. She 
treated the injured mujahids (combatants) and gave them water. She 


also witnessed the Battles of Khaybar and Hunayn. She died during 
the caliphate of ‘Uthman .”” 


Umm Zufar 


Umm Zufar’s name was said to be Sa‘irah al-Asadiyyah but some said it 
was Shagirah. Al-Bukhari and Muslim narrated that ‘Ata ibn Abi Rabah 
said; Ibn ‘Abbas said to me: “Should I not show you a woman from the 
inhabitants of the Garden?” “Certainly!” [ replied. “That black woman 
over there; she went to the Prophet #% and said, ‘I suffer from epileptic 
fits and uncover myself. Please pray to Allah for me.’ He said, ‘If you 


* Ibn al-Jawzi, 1998, p. 149. 


* Muslim, latab fada'il as-sahabah radiyaTlahu ‘anhum, bdb min fada'il Umm Ayman 
radtya llahu ‘anha, No. 2453. 
* Ibn Hajar, tbn al-Jawzi, 1998, pp. 148-149; As-Suyiti, 2004, pp. 93-96. 


* A\-Bukhari, latab al-marda, bab fad! man yusra‘u min ar-rih, No. 5328; and Muslim. ql- 
barr wo y-silah wal-adab, bab thawab al-mu‘min fima uslim, al 


ibuhu min maradi 
once yus adin aw huzn_, 


a. 
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_-youcanbe patient and you will have the Garden or if you want 
spray to Allah to cure you.’ She said, ‘I will be patient.’ Then she 


‘become uncovered; please pray for me that I do not uncover 
i{' And so he supplicated for her.” 


win 


wih was a black slave woman from the Ansar. She was married 
piblack slave called Mugith. She asked ‘A’ishah @ to help her in 
phasing her freedom. ‘A’ishah & reported that the Messenger 
tAlah % said to her about Barirah, “Buy her and set her free.”™ 
rhishah % bought Barirah from her owners and freed her. The 
‘esenger of Allah % gave Barirah the choice of remaining married 
Mugith, who was a slave, or separating from him and she chose 
loseparate from him. ‘A’ishah & reported that when the Messenger 
dillah % gave Barirah the choice"? he told her, “If your husband 
ipptoaches you then you can choose whether you want to get back 
th him or not." Barirah’s departure broke Mugith’s heart. The 
fophet % said to Barirah, “If only you would take him back.” She 
wad, "Messenger of Allah, are you ordering me?” He said, “I am only 
interceding.” She responded, “1 have no need of him.”* 


Unm Mihjan 

Umm Mibjan is said to have been the name of an elderly black woman 
who used to clean the mosque of the Prophet 3 in Madinah. Abu 
Hurayrah narrated that a black man or a black woman used to look 
ater the mosque and then died. The Prophet 4 asked about him and 


 al-Bukhari, kitab ash-shurit, bab al-mukatabah wa ma 14 yahillu min ash-shurit allati 
tukhilifu kitaba’llah, No. 2584. 


® [twas by this act that it was established that when a slave woman who is married 
to aslave is set free, she then has the choice of whether to remain in the Marriage 
Ed 


us ‘A Bubb, kitab at-talaq, bab shaf@at an-Nabiyyj ' ‘ 
zawj Barirah, No. 4979. Dy! salla'ttahu ‘alayhi wa sallama, ‘alg 
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they said, “He died.” He said, “Why did you not inform me of it? show 
me his grave” or he said, “her grave” and he went to her grave and 


prayed over her.” 


A singing slave-girl 


The Messenger of Allah 3 went on one of his military expeditions; then 


when he returned, a black slave-girl came to him and said, “Messenger 
of Allah, | had vowed that if Allah returned you in full health, ! would 
beat the tambourine before you and sing.” So the Messenger of Allah x 
said to her, “If you have vowed then beat, otherwise no.” So she began 
to beat and then Aba Bakr @ came in while she was beating, then ‘Ali 
& came in while she was beating, then ‘Uthman . came in while she 
was beating. Then ‘Umar 4 came, and she put the tambourine under 


her seat and sat on it. The Messenger of Allah 4 said, “Indeed Shaytan 
is afraid of you, ‘Umar!""* 


Al-Bukhari, kit@b as-salah, bab kans al-masjid wa'ltigat al-khariq wa'l-qadha wa'l- ‘idan, 
No. 446. See also hadith Nos. 448 and 1272; Muslim, al-jand’iz, bab as-salah ‘ala'l-gabr, 
No. 956. There was some doubt as to whether the person who looked after the 
mosque was a man or a woman, but the stronger position seems to be that it was a 
woman called Umm Mihjan - Ed. 


* AtTirmidhi, katab al-mandgib ‘an Rasilillah salla’ll@hu ‘alayhi wa sallama, No. 3842. 
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Withn Abi Rabah 


\aibn Abi Rabah (d. 733) was of Abyssinian origin and was born in 
hakkah during the caliphate of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan 4. ‘Ata’s father’s 
ame was Abu Rabah Aslam. ‘Ata was the slave of a woman from the 
inbe of Khaytham and, in addition to fulfilling his domestic duties, he 
ised to study. After seeing ‘Ata’s ardent love for religious knowledge, 
‘Nas mistress freed him so that he could pursue his desire for 
Idigious studies. ‘Ata mastered many of the Islamic sciences and grew 
inprominence to become one of the greatest scholars of the Salaf (the 
taly generations). Ata was an erudite scholar, trustworthy jurist and 
hadith specialist. He studied the Islamic sciences under the tutelage 
{ibn ‘Umar, Abu Said, Abt Hurayrah, Ibn ‘Abbas and many other 
Companions 4, but mostly under ibn “Abbas. ‘Ata said that he met 
twohundred Companions of the Messenger of Allah 4. He was known 
for his taqwa as well as his scholarship and was highly revered. He was 
described as being dark-skinned, lame and paralysed with impaired 
vision, Towards the end of his life, ‘Ata lost his sight entirely. Imam 
ash-Shafi'i, the celebrated jurist and eponym of the Shafi‘ite school of 
jurisprudence said, “The sessions for issuing religious edicts (fatwa) 
in the Sacred Mosque of Makkah were under the supervision of Ibn 
‘Abbas. After Yon ‘Abbas, this responsibility and honour was given to 
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“Ata ibn Abi Rabah.” As-Suyiiti narrates on the authority of ‘Umar ibn 
Sa'dibn Abd Husayn that his mother was sent to Ibn ‘Abbas to ask him 
a question about the din. Ibn ‘Abbas informed the people, “People of 
Makkah. are you gathering around me (seeking edicts) when you have 


‘Ata in your midst?” ‘Ata performed the pilgrimage seventy times and 
lived for a hundred years.' 


Sa‘id ibn Jubayr 


Sa'id ibn Jubayr (d. 714) was a scholar from the early generations of 
Muslims (Salaf). Originally from Abyssinia, Sa‘id studied the Islamic 
sciences under several Companions, most notably Ibn ‘Abbas. A leading 
jurist of his time, Sa‘id was not only a scholar but also an Islamic 
combatant (mujahid). At the Battle of Jamajim in 699, Sa‘id ibn Jubayr 
joined Ibn Ash‘ath and his followers, including 100,000 from amongst 
the mawali, or freed slaves, to take on the army of the tyrannical Iraqi 
governor, Al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf. The revolt of Ibn Ash‘ath was brutally 
put down and Sa‘id was forced to flee to the outskirts of Makkah. 
Despite living in exile, Sa‘id continued to return secretly to Makkah 
and Kufa to perform the pilgrimage and issue fatw4s. Sa‘id was finally 
apprehended and brought before Al-Hajjaj. Before his execution, Sa'id 


supplicated Allah to bring an end to Al-Hajjaj’s tyranny. Al-Hajjaj lost 
his sanity and died within a month of Sa‘id’s execution.’ 


fbn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani 

Abi Muhammad ‘Abdullah ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayraw4ni (d. 996) was 
a prominent Berber traditionalist, educationalist and jurist from 
al-Qayrawan in Tunisia. Nicknamed ‘the younger Malik’ after the 
eponym of the Maliki school of jurisprudence, Ibn Abi Zayd was a 





| AvSuyilti, 2004, pp. 101-104; Ibn al-Jawzi, 1998 
: ; , 1998, pp. 153-1 
Al-Hashimi, 1993, pp. 7-22. 4 er 
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s advocate of Maliki fiqh. He possessed a prodigious memory 
slat an extensive knowledge of the Islamic sciences, to which his 
gisare ample testimony. In addition to his writings, Ibn Abi Zayd 
aAgeat taqwa, and was scrupulous and intelligent. His companions 
eenoble and many people took knowledge from him. ibn Abi Zayd 
wasoa prolific writer; he wrote over thirty-five books and treatises 
put lslamic theology, jurisprudence and etiquettes, and composed 
ndridgement of the Mudawwanah, which is a summation of the 
liiki school and Imam Malik’s fatw@s. His most famous work is Ar- 


ish [The Epistle’, a treatise on Islamic tawhid and fiqh, and was 
miten when he was only seventeen years old. 


Shihab ad-Din al-Qarafi 


shhab ad-Din Abii al-"Abbas Ahmad ibn Idris as-Sanhaji al-Bahnasi 
dMisri al-Qarafi (d. 1285) was a Maliki jurist and legal theoretician of 
leer (Sanhajah) origin. Al-Qarafi was born in the Bahnasa district of 
Upper Egypt around 1228. He is considered by many to be the greatest 
Maliki legal theoretician of the thirteenth century; his writings and 
inluence on Islamic legal theory (usil al-fiqh) spread throughout the 
Muslim world. His insistence on the full range of figh principles shows 
theimportance of some of the lesser known principles in determining 
the proper course of action. For example, his views on the common 
good (maslahah) and custom, which are core principles of Maliki fiqh, 
provide means to accommodate the space-time differential between 
modern and pre-modern realities. The most important of his many 
works are. Adh-Dhakhirah (‘The Stored Treasure’], an opus on Maliki 
jurisprudence, Al-Furtq {'The Differences’], Nafd’is al-usiil ['Gems of 
Legal Theory’}, and Kitab al-ihkam fi tamyiz al-fatawa ‘an al-ahkaém wa 
tasarrufat al-qadi wa'l-imam |‘The Book of Perfecting the Distinction 


> See’ Ab Muhammad ‘Abdullah Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayraw4ni 199 
52-69. - 


0, Kitdo al-Jami’’. pp. 
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Between Legal Opinions, Judicial Decisions, and the Discretionary 
Actions of Judges and Caliphs’].' 


Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim al-Maghili 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim al-Maghili (d. 1505) was a Berber 
scholar from Tlemcen, a Saharan city situated in modern-day Algeria. 
A well-known itinerant scholar, Al-Maghili used to advise Muslim 
Tulers on issues confronting Muslim societies from Spain to sub- 
Saharan Africa. He spent several years teaching and counselling rulers 
in Hausaland’ and the Sudanic kingdom of Songhay (in present-day 
Niger), and wrote a highly influential treatise, Taj ad-din fi ma yajib 
‘ala al-mulik (‘The Crown of Religion Concerning the Obligation of 
Rulers’], which laid out in detail how a Muslim ruler should govern his 
subjects. This document had a deep impact on the subsequent history 
of Islam in West Africa, providing all future Muslim revivers with the 

essential elements of a manifesto for the struggle for the establish- 

ment of the din. Al-Maghilt’s writings and teachings made a significant 

contribution to the development of the islamic revival movements 

of the nineteenth century. Usman dan Fodio and Askia Muhammad 

relied heavily on Al-Maghili’s writings in their attempts to purify West 

Africa from idolatry and polytheism and were successful in reviving 


a fully functioning society and polity whose very substantial effects 
have endured till today.® 


Ahmad Baba 


Abii al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Ahmad at-Takriri al-Massufi at-Tinbukti 
(d. 1627) was an illustrious West African writer, jurist, scholar, and 


See Sherman A. Jackson, 1996, Islamic Law and the State: 
dence of Shihab ad-Din al-Qardfi. pp. 1-32. 

Situated in present-day Northern Nigeria. 

Glazier, 2001, p. 158, 


The Constitutional jurispru- 
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pid provocateur in the area then known as the Western Sudan. 
_.jWihi was the son of a noted scholar and teacher, Ahmad ibn 
j thmad ibn ‘Umar ibn Muhammad Aqit. Born at Araouane, 


pened to Timbuktu at an early age to study with his father and 
ahastholar known as Muhammad Baghayu’u. When Timbuktu was 
pmeted by the Sultan of Morocco in 1591, Baba was accused of 
quingto recognise the Sultan's authority and of sedition. In 1594 he 
ateported to the Moroccan capital of Marrakech. The conditions of 
cantivity were liberal, and he was allowed to teach and practice law. 
Hs{atwas (legal opinions) dating from this period are noted for their 
lanty of thought and clear exposition of Islamic judicial principles. 
leak compiled a biographical dictionary of famous Maliki jurists; 
hs work is still an important source of information concerning the 
hesof Maliki jurists and Moroccan religious personalities. When the 
uiltan of Morocco died in 1603, Amad Baba was allowed to return to 
hsnative city. He spent the last years of his life in scholarly pursuits.’ 


Many scholars consider Ahmad Baba a mujaddid® of the seventeenth 
century. 


Usman dan Fodio 


His full name was ‘Uthman ibn Muhammad ibn Fadi, but he is better 
known as Usman dan Fodio (d. 1816), and he was an acclaimed West 
African jurist and theologian. Usman dan Fodio was one of the 
principal revivers of Islam in Hausaland in Northern Nigeria in the 
late eighteenth and early ninteenth centuries and founder of the 
Sokoto Caliphate. He was born in the Hausa state of Gobir, the son of 
apious Fulani member of the Qadiriyyah tariqah. Dan Fodio received 





7 Hunwick, 2006, pp. 32-34. 


' Amujaddid according to Islamic tradition is a figure, oro 


ne ofa : 
who appear every one hundred years to revive the din 0 pe ager of figures, 
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a thonueh education in Islamic tawhid, Arabic, and Islamic law, and 
by 1774 he began his career as an itinerant teacher. During these 


vears, dan Fodio travelled throughout Hausaland, gaining adherents 
and teaching social reform. His followers, who were later to form the 
vanguard of his fighting forces, came from all parts of the central 
lands of the Sudan, which at that time comprised Mali, Chad, Nigeria, 
and Niger in addition to the present-day nation-state of Sudan. Dan 
Fodio objected to the non-Islamic practices of the Hausa leaders and 
continually criticised their rule and questioned the legitimacy of the 
taxes they imposed on his Fulani brethren. His teaching and the ever- 
increasing number of his followers throughout Hausaland caused 
growing alarm among the pagan Hausa chiefs, especially the Sultan of 
Gobir, who sought to undermine dan Fodio's influence. In 1804, Shehu 
Usman and his followers were forced to flee for safety from Gobir, in 
a manner reminiscent of the emigration of the Messenger of Allah % 
from Makkah, and proclaimed war against the Hausa chiefs. He was 
named Amir al-Mu'minin (Leader of the Faithful) in Gudu. This made 
him a political as well as a religious leader, giving him the authority to 
declare and pursue jihad. Usman dan Fodio's principal role during the 
years of war that followed was that of a political, military and spiritual 
leader, mediator, and chief source of inspiration for his followers. The 
so-called Fulani War, lasted until 1810, and ended with dan Fodio 
triumphant. Ruling from Gobir, dan Fodio changed the name of the 
city to Sokoto. The polity he built became the Sokoto Caliphate. 
Establishing a centralised government, dan Fodio began a period 
of economic stability and security in the region. When he retired 
from political duties in 1811, he worked relentlessly to establish an 
efficient government grounded in Islamic law. After his death in 1817, 
Muhammad Bello, dan Fodio's son, succeeded him as Amir al-Mu'minin 
and the ruler of the Sokoto Caliphate. The success of Usman dan 
Fodio’s struggle inspired a number of later West Africans including 
Seku Amadu, the founder of the Massina Empire, ‘Umar Tall, the 
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bof the Toucouleur Empire, Samory Toure, the founder of the 
wou Empire and Modibo Adama, the founder of the Adamawa 
git 
(a Asma'u 
lyzAsma'u (d. 1864) was the daughter of the Sokoto Caliph, Usman 
pfodio. Born in Northwest Nigeria, Nana Asma’u was fluent in 
id, Fulfulde, Hausa and Tamachek, the language of the Tuareg. She 
wnorised the whole of the Qur'an and was very knowledgeable in 
wtraditional Islamic sciences. An activist for women’s development 
aleducation, Nana Asma'u taught Hausa women the many sciences 
the din. She helped transform her society by re-socialising war 
mugees and contributed significantly to the Islamic revival process 
aNorthern Nigeria. She was a respected public figure of appreciative 
uftority and was active in politics, education, and social reform; she 
8 a prolific author, popular teacher, and renowned scholar and 
nellectual. Asma'u did not accomplish her work in isolation; she was 
atvely involved with her family and the wider community of which 
twas a part. She became a counsellor to her brother when he took 
werthe Caliphate, and is on record writing instructions to governors 
and debating with scholars. Over sixty works survive written by Nana 
mau over forty years including a large body of poetry, written in 
Arabic, Fulfulde, and Hausa, all using the Ajami Arabic script. Many 
{these works are historical narratives, but they also include elegies, 
ments, and admonitions. Her poems of guidance became tools for 
leaching both women and men about the fundamental principles of 
islam and the Caliphate.'° 


i 

" See (raheem Sulaiman, 2009, The African Caliphate, 

" See Jean Boyd and Beverly B. Mack, 1984 Cg 
Usman dan Fodiyo (1793-1864). 
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Ibn Battutah 


Abd ‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn ‘Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn Ibrahim 
ibn Yosufibnal-Lawatiat-Tanji, morecommonly knownasIbnBattiltah 
(d. 1369), was a renowned Berber explorer. Ibn Battttah is known for 
the account of his travels and excursions called Tuhfah wa ‘aja’ib al- 
asfar al-nazar fi ghara’ib al-amsar (‘A Gift to those who Contemplate the 
Wonders of Cities and the Marvels of Travelling’]. The manuscript is 
often referred to as Ar-Rihlah (‘The Journey’). Ibn Battutah’s journeys 
lasted for a period of nearly thirty years and covered almost the 
entirety of the known Muslim world, extending from West Africa to 
the Middle East and far beyond into Asia and China. Ibn Juzayy, son of 
the more famous faqih and scholar of tafsir and other Islamic sciences 
of the same name, to whom Ibn Battitah dictated the travels, said 
the following about him, “He, who had encompassed the earth with 
attentive mind and travelled through its cities with observant eye, 
and who had investigated the diversities of nations and probed the 
ways of life of Arabs and non-Arabs, thereafter laid down the staff of 
the much-travelled in this Sublime Residence.” After the completion 
of Ar-Rihlah in 1355, little is known about Ibn Battiitah’s life other than 
that he was appointed a judge in Morocco where he died in 1369.1" 


$e 
ibn Battittah, 2002, pp. 1-2. 
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iial-Misk Kafur 


bial Misk Kafr (d. 968) was a prominent personality of tkhshidid 
igptand Syria. Originally an Abyssinian slave, Abu al-Misk Kafur was 
womoted to become vizier of Egypt, becoming its de facto ruler in 946. 
iter the death of Kafiir’s master, Muhammad ibn Tughj, Kafur suc- 
ceeded the latter to become the de jure ruler of the ikhshidid domains, 
lypt and Southern Syria, until his death in 968. Kafir maintained 
Konomic stability in Egypt during his reign despite serious setbacks. 
He was a pious man who gained popularity by being the patron of 
sholars, writers and poets. Kafur’s greatest achievement was his 
sxcessful protection of the ikhshidid establishment from the Hamda- 


hids in Syria, Fatimids in Northern Africa, Qarmatians in the Arabian 
Peninsula and Nubians in the south of Egypt.’ 


Mansa Kankan Musa 


Inthe annals of African history, no one has left more of an imprint on 
the outside world than Mansa Kankan Misa (d. 1337), the ruler of Mali 
from 1312 until 1337. Also known as Gongo Musa, and in abbreviated 


' See Houtsma, M. Th. and van Donzel, E. [Ed.], 1993, £. J, Brill’s First Encyclopaedia of 
Islam 1913 -1936. p. 623. 
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form Mansa Musa, he became one of the most powerful leaders of his 
time and Mali’s name became renowned throughout the world. In 
the fourteenth century, his name and that of Mali were to become 
synonymous with opulence, learning and justice. A generous and just 
ruler, Misa is known for his role as a benefactor of Islamic scholarship 
and architecture. Musa was the tenth mansa (ruler) of the Mali Empire 
during its height in the fourteenth century. Musa is most noted for his 
famous pilgrimage to Makkah in 1324. The North African scholar, Al- 
‘Umari, who visited Cairo a few years after Mansa Musa’s visit to Cairo 
en route to Makkah, declared that of all the Muslim rulers of West 

Africa, Misa was “the most powerful, the richest, the most fortunate, 


the most feared by his enemies and the most able to do good to those 
around him.”? 


Al-Hajj Askiya Muhammad Toure 

Al-Hajj’ Askiya‘ Muhammad Toure (d. 1538) was a king of the Songhay 
Empire in the late fifteenth century. The successor of the tyrant Sunni 
‘Ali Ber, Askiya Toure was much more astute and farsighted than his 
predecessor had been. He orchestrated a programme of expansion and 
consolidation that extended the empire from Taghaza in the North to 
the borders of Yatenga in the South, and from Air in the Northeast 
to Futa Tooro in Guinea. In addition, Askiya established standardised 
trade measures and regulations, and initiated the policing of trade 
routes. He also encouraged learning and literacy, ensuring that Mali’s 
universities produced the most distinguished scholars, many of whom 
published significant books. Under his tutelage, the eminent scholar, 
Ahmad Baba, wrote numerous treatises on Islamic law, Mahmiid Kati 


See Robin Walker, 2005, When We Ruled. 


The honorific title al-Hajj (also el-Hajj or el-Hadj) is reserved for a Muslim who 
has performed the pilgrimage (hajj) to Makkah. 
*  Askiya was the title of the rulers of the Songhay Empire. 
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poe Tk al-fattéh (‘The History of the Conquests’] and ‘Abd ar- 

iqasa'di wrote Tarikh as-Stidan [‘The History of Black Africa’). 
 Askiya Toure's efforts Mali experienced a cultural growth it 
met witnessed before, and the whole land flourished as a centre 


ithings valuable in learning and trade. Askiya Toure is buried in 
Eastern Mali 


is Alooma 


‘tsAlooma (d. 1596) was a successful Mai® of Bornu in the sixteenth 
intury. Alooma reformed and standardised the judiciary by estab- 
bhing a system of Islamic courts. He was a devout Muslim and he 
rplaced tribal law with Islamic law, taking a stand against immoral- 
tyand injustice. Alooma was a patron of learning, encouraging schol- 
asftom many other African countries to take up residence in Bornu. 
He improved navigation on the Yobe River and commissioned the 
building of longer, flat-bottomed boats for his navy. For land trans- 
portation, he imported a much larger number of camels, replacing 
the dependence on mules, oxen and donkeys. Idris Alooma was also 
abuilder, raising new brick mosques that replaced older buildings 
inthe cities. He also founded a hostel in Makkah for Borno pilgrims. 
following the fall of Songhay in 1591, the great Mai became the un- 
disputed champion of the Muslims in the region. The empire became 
the Borno Caliphate. Idris Alooma’s military prowess was outstand- 
ing. He was an extraordinary ruler who managed to reunite the Bulala 
with Kanem and form the Kanem-Bornu Empire for half a century. 


Mahmid Kati, the great Songhay historian, said that Idris Alooma was 
amongst the greatest Sultans of the Muslim world.’ 


— LS 

> See John Hunwick, 2003, Timbuktu & the Songhay Empire. 
© Maris the title given to the king or sultan of Bonu. 

1 See Robin Walker, 2005, When We Ruled, 
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Queen Amina Sukhera 


Amina Sukhera (d. 1610) was a warrior queen of the royal family of 
Zazzau. Queen Amina ruled for thirty-four years in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Her domain of Zazzau, a city-state of 
Hausaland, was eventually renamed Zaria and is the capital of the 
present-day emirate of Kaduna in Northern Nigeria. Amina was the 
twenty-fourth habe, as the rulers of Zazzau were called. She was born 
during the reign of her grandfather King Zazzau Nohir in 1533. By the 
time Amina assumed the throne, following the death of her brother in 
the tenth year of his rule, she had matured into a fierce warrior and 
had earned the respect of the Zazzau military. Within three months 
of inheriting the throne, Queen Amina embarked on what was to be 
the first in an on-going series of military engagements associated 
with her rule. She stood in command of an immense military force 
and personally led the cavalry of Zazzau in a series of campaigns, 
waging battle continually throughout the course of her reign. She 
spent the greater part of her reign in warfare. Although the military 
campaigns of Amina were characterised as efforts to ensure safe 
passage for Zazzau and other Hausa traders throughout the Saharan 
region, it proved effective in significantly expanding the limits of 


Zazzau territory. She came to dominate much of the region known as 
Hausaland in the mid 1600s.° 


Modibo Adama 


Adama Ardo Hassana (d. 1847), more commonly known as Modibo 
Adama was a Fulani warrior and scholar who led a struggle into the 
region of Fumbina (in modern-day Cameroon and Nigeria) in the 
nineteenth century. As a result of Adama’s effort, Islam became the 
dominant din in the region. Adama studied in Hausaland and earned 
the title, ‘Modibo’ (the learned one) for his scholarship. Upon finishing 


* See Robin Walker, 2005, When We Ruled. 
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_jys, Adama returned home to Gurina and learned of Usman 
gins struggle. Adama accompanied a delegation to visit the 
aner ofthe Sokoto Caliphate where dan Fodio presented Adama 
dalagandthen gave Adama his blessings to carry out the struggle 
sfonbina. Adama raised an army and conquered all of the states in 
sghina, until he had the region under his command. He named the 


aie Adamawa after himself. Upon Adama’s death in 1847, his son 
litammadu Lawal became the ruler of Adamawa.? 


{Hajj ‘Umar Tall 


Haj ‘Umar ibn Sa'id Tall (d. 1864) was a West African political 
ier, scholar, and military commander who founded the Tokolar 
mpire. Al-Hajj ‘Umar was born in the Futa Toro near the town of 
fnlar on the Senegal River. ‘Umar studied under the tutelage of 
is father and some of the prominent West African scholars of the 
Tianiyyah brotherhood. ‘Umar preached and proselytised in the Futa 
lilon, where he acquired a substantial number of loyal supporters 
His adherents were so numerous, well-armed, and well-financed 
that ‘Umar's power became a serious threat to the traditional rulers 
ofthe Futa Jalon. In 1849, ‘Umar was forced to move to the town of 
Dinguiray near the headwaters of the Niger River. During the next 
decade, ‘Umar's troops conquered the lands stretching between the 
headwaters of the Niger and Timbuktu, creating a unified Tokolar 
empire which dominated the Western Sudan. Before his death in 
1864, ‘Umar was able to unite his followers into a formidable Islamic 
military and political force which dominated the Western Sudan for 


two decades until it was conquered by the French towards the end of 
| the nineteenth century." 


eS 
* See Robin Walker, 2005, When We Ruled. 
© See Robin Walker, 2005, When We Ruled. 
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Warriors and Martyrs 





Tariq ibn Ziyad 


Tariq ibn Ziyad (d. 720) was a former Berber slave who later becamethe 
heroic Muslim general who led the opening of Visigothic Hispania to 
Islam in 711. Miis4 ibn Nusayr, the Umayyad governor of North Africa, 
sent Tariq in his place to govern Tangier. At this time, the Iberian 
Peninsula was under Visigoth rule but was rent by civil war. The heirs 
of King Witiza appealed to the Muslims for help. The Muslims quickly 
responded and sent Tariq ibn Ziyad along with seven thousand men. 
After landing on the coastal strip overlooking the rock, which was 
later named The Rock of Tariq, Jabal Tariq (Gibraltar), Tariq ordered his 
men to burn their ships. Tariq rallied his troops with an inspirational 
speech, “Brothers in Islam! We now have the enemy in front of us and 
the deep sea behind us. We cannot return to our homes, because we 
have burnt our boats. We shall now either defeat the enemy and be 
victorious or we will die a coward’s death by drowning in the sea. Who 
will follow me in battle?” Despite being outnumbered the Muslims 
swept through Andalusia and conquered the Iberian Peninsula. Tariq 


was eventually re-called to Damascus by the Umayyad Caliph, Al- 
Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, where he spent the rest of his life. 


See A\-Magqari, 2006, Breath of Perfumes. 
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sh ibn Yasin 


‘sah ion Yasin (d, 1059) was the spiritual leader and founder 
jeaimoravid (al-Murabittin) movement of North Africa and the 
em terinsula. tbn Yasin was from Gazula, and a member of the 
tu Sanhajah tribe. A stern disciplinarian and jurist of the Maliki 
duloflaw, in 1046 ton Yasin was invited by the Judala ruler, Yahya 
nbrahim, to promulgate the orthodox teachings of Islam to the 
kuin Berbers of the Western Sahara” After a revolt of the Judala, 
myasin was forced to withdraw to the south with his followers. In 
lance with Yahya ibn ‘Umar, the leader of the Lamtuna tribe, Ibn 
fun managed to quell the rebellion of the Bedouins. Rather than 
|e up un-Islamic practices, the Berbers denounced Ibn Yasin and 
| tsteaching orthodoxy. Discouraged by this, lon Yasin withdrew with 
ismall group of his loyal followers to Senegal. There he established a 
fhat monastery-fortress’), whose inhabitants (Murdbitun) gave their 
| estoworship, study and establishment of the din. This combination 
| ddevotion and military discipline along with communal life directed 
| tom the ribat was noteworthy for its success. In spite of the fact 
| that the rules which tbn Yasin imposed on his followers were strict 
| and the corporal punishment, which he personally inflicted for 
infractions, severe, his adherents soon numbered in the thousands, 
enough to subdue those very Berbers who had rejected his teachings. 
| Bpansion continued in subsequent years into the cities of Southern 
| and Central Morocco. Before his death, ibn Yasin created a base for 
the military expansion of Almoravid rule into North Africa and the 
lberian Peninsula and laid down the guidelines by which it was to 


be governed. In 1059, on Yasin died as a martyr while attempting to 
subjugate the Bargawata on the Atlantic coast. 


—— 


1 Despite being Muslims, many of the Sanhajah Berbers still clung to many heathen 
practices. 
> See Michael Brett, 1997, The Berbers. 
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Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al-Ghazi 


Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al-Ghazi (d. 1543), nicknamed the left-handed, 
was the courageous, charismatic Somali general of Adal. inthe history 
of conflict in Africa and beyond, few stories equal the spectacular 
victories of Imam Ahmad's opening of the Christian kingdom of 
Ethiopia to Islam. Imam Ahmad brought three-quarters of Ethiopia 
under his governance during the Ethiopian-Adal War from 1529-43, 
This had immense consequences for the Horn of Africa. These included 
the conversion of a vast part of the Ethiopian population to Islam, the 
virtual collapse of the traditional Christian Ethiopian Empire and the 
export to Arabia of considerable quantities of gold. Imam Ahmad was 


eventually martyred in 1543, after which the Adal state declined, and 
thereafter adopted a largely defensive stance.‘ 


Lalla Fadhma N’Soumer 


Lalla Fadhma N’Soumer® (d. 1863) was a courageous Berber heroine 
of the Kabyle jihad during the French conquest of Algiers. N’Soumer 
was only sixteen years old when the French invaded Kabyle. During 
this battle, N'Soumer headed the Algerian troops after the killing of 
the Algerian leader, Muhammad al-Amdjed. N’Soumer took control 
and led her people to victory, a victory that was heralded throughout 
Kabylia. Even after the fall of Azazga and the ferocious repression by 
French troops, she mobilised the population and led them in more 
battles. She called her people to fight for Islam, their land and freedom. 
Her strong personality had a great influence on all of Kabylia, shown 
by the sacrifice and determination of the people during all the battles, 
especially those of Icherridene and Tachkrit, where the enemy troops 
were defeated decisively. The French finally asked for a ceasefire, 


- 


See Sihab ad-Din, 2003, Futuh al-Habashah: The Conquest of Abyssinia. 
Lalla is an honorific title reserved for women of high rank, or who are venerated 


as saints. Lalla is the female equivalent of Sidi (master), Fadhma is the Berber 
pronunciation of the Arabic name Fatimah. 
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suuasaccepted by N'Soumer, as a political and strategic military 
xn She planned to use the period of the ceasefire to improve 


sind and reinforce her troops. The fields were ploughed and 
atl,and arms factories were installed in all corners of the region. 
malhree years, in 1857, the French broke the ceasefire after having 
ured their armies and launched offensives against several large 


eran cities which were, until then, difficult to overtake. Fadhma 
\iwumer died in 1863. She was thirty-three years old. 


WWal-Qadir al-jazairi 
iN al-Qadir al-jaza'iri (d. 1883) was a Berber scholar, Sufi and mil- 
ury leader who led a war against the French invasion in the mid- 
uneteenth century. Al-Jaza@'iri was born near the town of Mascara 
far Oran. In his childhood Al-Jaz4'iri memorised the Qur’4n and was 
veltrained in horsemanship, tawhid and philology. In 1825, he set out 
lrthe pilgrimage (hajj) to Makkah with his father. He returned to his 
himeland afew months before the arrival of the French. Throughout 
lhesubsequent period, Al-Jaza'iri demonstrated political and military 
kadership, and acted as a capable administrator and a persuasive ora- 
lor. The large French armies brutally suppressed the native popula- 
tion. Al-Jaz@'iri's failure to get support from eastern tribes, apart from 
the Berbers of Western Kabylia, also contributed to the quelling of 
the rebellion. After being denied refuge in Morocco in 1847, Al-Jaza’iri 


was ultimately forced to surrender to the French. He died in Damas- 
cus in 1883 where the French had allowed him to live in exile.’ 


Samory Toure 


Samory Toure (d. 1900) was the founder of the Wassoulou Empire, an 
\slamic polity that resisted French rule in West Africa from 1882 until 


* Bewley, 2004, p. 103. 
+ see*Abd al-Razzaq bin al-Sabb, 2000, al- Amir ‘Abd al-Qadir ql 


Jaza'iri wa adabuh, 
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his capture in 1898. Born in South-Eastern Guinea, Toure converted 
to Islam early in his life. In 1848, Samory’s mother was captured in _ {jji'Hasan was a politico-religious leader and master of oratory. 
the course of war by Séré-Burlay of the Cissé clan. After arranging __jesteledin the art of composing impromptu poems that inspired 
his mother's freedom, Samory engaged himself to the service of the __|sqwyle to defend their land and faith. Al-Hasan led the struggle 
Cissés where he learned to handle weapons. He then joined the Bérété _|roertwenty years against European and Ethiopian imperialism in 
amy, the enemies of the Cissé, for two years before rejoining his __|imilland. The Dervish state remained the only independent Muslim 
people, the Kamara. Named Kelétigui (war chief) in 1861, Samorytook _{werinthe African continent throughout the First World War. After 
an oath to protect his people against both the Béréte and the Cisse. _iguterofacentury of holding the British at bay, the Dervishes were 
He created a professional army and placed close relations, notably his _aily defeated in 1920, when the British government organised a 
brothers and childhood friends, in positions of command. By 1867, _ | ambinedair,sea, and \and attack on them. Further attacks forced Al- 
Samory was a full-fledged war chief, with an army of his owncentred —_| buns dwindling forces into Eastern Ethiopia, where he eventually 
on Sanankoro in the Guinea Highlands. Samory understood that he 


wcumbed to an attack of influenza and died in 1920.° 
needed to accomplish two things: to create an efficient, loyal fighting 
force equipped with modern firearms, and to build a stable polity of vacolm X (E\-Hajj Malik el-Shabazz) 
his own. The French began to expand aggressively in West Africa in 
the late 1870s. In 1881, after numerous struggles, Samory was able 
to secure control of the key Dyula trading centre of Kankan, on the 
upper Milo River. In February 1882, a French expedition attacked one 
of Samory's armies besieging Keniera. Samory and his army were able 
to drive the French off for a number of years before his capture in 


1898. Samory was exiled to Gabon where he died in captivity in 1900, 
following a bout of pneumonia.’ 


wins teachings of Islam and where he founded the Dervish state. 


Wakalm X (d. 1965) has been described as one of the greatest and 
mst influential African-Americans in recent history. He is credited 
wih raising the self-esteem of thousands of African-Americans and 
reconnecting them with their African and islamic heritage. Born 
Malcolm Little in Omaha in 1925, El-Hajj Malik el-Shabazz, commonly 
lnown as Malcolm X, was a charismatic civil rights leader and public 
speaker. The son of a Baptist preacher, at an early age Malcolm moved 
tolansing, Michigan, with his parents, both of whom were lost to him 
inchildhood. His father was murdered by the Klu Klux Klan and his 
Muhammad ‘Abdullah al-Hasan mother had been committed to a mental hospital. After living in a 
series of foster homes, Malcolm X became involved in the criminal 
underworld of New York. In 1946, Malcolm was sentenced to ten years 
imprisonment for larceny. While in prison, Malcolm X joined Elijah 
Muhammad's pseudo-islamic group, the Nation of Islam. Paroled in 
1952, Malcolm became an outspoken defender of the Nation of Islam's 


Sayyid Muhammad ‘Abdullah al-Hasan (d. 1920) was born in Northern 
Somaliland. At an early age, he travelled to Arabia in search of 
religious knowledge. His reputation for learning and his abilities 
as a teacher soon earned him the honorary title of sayyid (master). 
After studying the traditional Islamic sciences, Al-Hasan returned to 


Somalia in 1896, where he began to exhort his people to return to the 


* See Robin Walker, 2005, When We Ruled. 


» See Abdi Sheik- 
(1856-1920). 
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dectrines and, unlike Elijah Muhammad, he received considerable 
publicity. For nearly adozen years, he was the public face of the Nation 
of islam. After revelations surfaced regarding Elijah Muhammad's a 
marital infidelity, Malcolm left the organisation after initially being 


suspended by Elijah Muhammad. Soon after, Malcolm embraced Islam. 


Conclusion — 
Malcolm made the pilgrimage to Makkah in 1964 and renounced The Superiority of lag wa 
the racism he had preached whilst a follower of Elijah Muhammad. 
On his pilgrimage, Malcolm witnessed the “sincere hospitality and 
overwhelming spirit of true brotherhood” from people of al! colours 
and races in the Sacred Land of Makkah. Malcolm felt that Islam is the 
only religion that can solve the problem of racism, because believing 
in and submitting to the One God, removes racist attitudes from the 
human mind. Less than a year after becoming a Muslim, Malcolm was 


assassinated whilst giving a speech about African-American unity in 
New York. He died as a martyr of Islam.’° 








idan is uncompromising in its insistence on the equality of all 
bdievers before Allah. In the sight of Allah, human differences in 
wiety and affluence are irrelevant. Regardless of race, wealth 
social status, all human beings are equally capable of attaining 
ulvation in the Hereafter. Allah looks at the hearts and deeds of His 
creatures and judges them accordingly. Taqwa resides in the heart, 
and is what distinguishes human beings in Islam. The word taqwa in 
Arabic conveys many meanings, linguistically it means ‘to protect 
oneself’, ‘to take precaution’, ‘to ward off’. In the technical sense to 
have taqwa of Allah is to be conscious of Him, to fear Him and to be 
dutiful towards Him and to avoid disobeying Him and to discharge 
the obligations in obedience to Him. In pre-Islamic times, the Arabs 
were a proud people who believed in the inherent superiority of 
their tribes and forefathers. For the Arabs, merit (fadl) and nobility 
(karam) meant ostentation and generosity. Islam radically altered this 
understanding by giving merit and nobility a new definition, taqwd, 
one that every Muslim strives for. The Qur’anic verse in chapter 49 








See Malcolm X and Alex Haley, 1965, The Autobiography of Malcolm X. 





‘ Marlow, 1997, p. xi. 
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verse 13 informs us of the superiority of taqwa above everything else 
in the sight of Allah; “Mankind! We created you from a male and female, 
and made you into peoples (shu'itb) and tribes (qaba’il) so that you might 
come to know each other. The noblest among you in Allah's sight is the one 
with the most taqwa. Allah is All-Knowing, All-Aware.”? 

Commenting on the aforementioned verse, Dr. Wahbah az-Zuhayli 
says “Mankind!” refers to all human beings irrespective of race, religion 
or gender.’ Al-Baghawi says the “male” and “female” refer to Adam and 
Eve. “The verse informs us that human beings are equal in their lineage 
(because they are all descendants of the same father and mother).” 
Al-Baghawi continues, “It is said that the peoples (shu'itb) refer to the 
non-Arabs, while the tribes (qaba’il) refers to the Arabs.’ Interpreting 
the words, “that you might come to know each other,” Ibn al-Jawzi says, 
“It means that people should become acquainted with one another 
and not despise each other.”* At-Tabari says, “The noblest among you 
in the sight of your Lord is he who is most zealous in the fulfilment of 
the commands of Allah and in the avoidance of wrong actions against 

Him, and not he whose family is greatest or whose kinsfolk are the 
most numerous.” Ibn Kathir says regarding the dyah that, “All people 
are equal in their nobility in terms of their kinship in clay with Adam 
and Eve; they only differ in excellence (fadl) in matters of the din, that 
is in obedience to Allah and in following His Prophet #.” {bn Kathir 
continues, “People differ in excellence in the sight of Allah only in 
taqwa and not in their inherited merit (ahsab).” [QAdi Abii Bakr] Ibn al- 

‘Arabi says, “In this verse, Allah defines honour and explains for us its 

reality.” “The noblest among you in the sight of Allah is the one with 

the most taqwa not the noblest in lineage,” Az-Zamakhshari adds. As- 


* Strat al-Hujurat 49:13. 

* Az-Zuhayli, 2005, vol. 13, p. 590. 

* Al-Baghawi, 2002, p. 1224. 

* Von al-Jawzi, 2002, pp. 1332-1336. 
*  Az-Zamakhshari, 2005, p. 1041, 
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gis "Pride and boasting is in taqwa@ alone.”’ Al-Baydawi adds, 


sno place for pride in one’s lineage. It is (taqwa) by which 
abtecome perfect and by which individuals differ in excellence. 
smefore whoever desires nobility, let him seek it in taqwa.”® As- 
ilisays, “The one with the most taqwa in the sight of Allah is the 
mwho is most obedient and far away from transgressions, not the 
mewho has the strongest tribe or most honourable lineage! Indeed, 
ihn the Exalted is All-Powerful and Fully-Aware. He knows those 
shuhave taqwa outwardly and inwardly. There are amongst mankind 
maple who have taqwa outwardly but not inwardly. Allah rewards 
uh person according to what he deserves.” Al-Baghawi says, “Allah 
includes the ayah by stating that the most exalted of people in rank 
athe sight of Allah are the ones with the most taqwa.”*° Commenting 
athe conclusion of the verse, Az-Zuhayli says, “Allah possesses full 
nowledge of everyone and everything. He is fully aware of everyone’s 
itemal states and thoughts." Ash-Shinaiti says, “This Qur’anic adyah 
micates that the religion of Islam is an authentic heavenly din. Islam 
does not look at an individual's complexion, ethnicity or form. Indeed 
whatis recognised in the dinis a person’s moral conduct and obedience 
towards Allah, the Great and Majestic. Truly, the noblest person and 
the best amongst mankind is the one with the most taqw&. An impious 


person has no honour or superiority, even if he is a descendent of a 
| noble lineage.” 


” As-Suyliti, 2004, p. 517. 
© a\-Baydawi, 2001, p. 1002. 
+ As-Sa di, 2003, p. 767. 
© a\-Baghawi, 2002, p. 1224. 
" Az-Zuhayli, 2005, vol. 13, p. $90, 
1 Ash-Shingiti, 2003, p. 1650. 
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ILLUMINATING THE DARKNESS is about the status of blacks and Nortn 
Africans in Islam. The book is divided into two sections: Part I of the book 
explores the concept of race, ‘blackness’, slavery, interracial marriage 
and racism in Islam in the light of the Qur'an, Hadith and early historical 
sources. Part II of the book consists of a compilation of short biographies 
of noble black and North African Muslim men and women in Islamic 
history including Prophets, Companions of the Prophet % and more recent 
historical figures. The reader is given a fascinating glimpse into the lives of 
truly noble characters, from luminous scholars to leaders of whole African 


civilisations. 


The reader needs no other discrimination while reading this book than 
the one the author strives to make clear throughout: the din of Islam is not 
only free of racism but is utterly opposed to it as the most aberrant form 


of jahiliyyah (ignorance). 
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